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THE war is getting fiercer. The fighting in Russia has reached 
an intensity hitherto unknown. The mere weight of metal 
7 being thrown on Stalingrad, the numbers of 
= ae tanks used there, the mass of bombers exceed 
- anything ever before used in one place. What 
Stalingrad has endured passes our power to realise. That 
town has shown the world that no armed city of any size need 
be surrendered and that its capture by assault can be made so 
costly to the enemy that it is not worth while. The Germans 
have pledged themselves to the taking of Stalingrad, they 
have not yet got it at the time of writing, though it seems 
likely that they will end this tremendous siege by holding the 
ground on which Stalingrad once stood. And then, counting 
the cost, will it have been worth while for them to reach this 
decision at the end of October ? Hitler and his generals are 
indifferent to casualties from the humanitarian point of view. 
But in practice they have to take losses into account, for there 
are so many less men with which to attack England or take 
the Caucasus and Egypt. They, therefore, will fight with all 
sorts of un-military weapons, hitting above or below the 
belt as best suits their need. The Commando raids are 
beginning to be inconvenient, they want to stop them, they 
will mis-use and torture the prisoners of war they hold to try 
and get us to stop these trips to France and to our own 
Channel Islands. The trumped-up stories about our ill- 
treatment of prisoners was a beginning, the chaining of our 
men has been the next step. We hope our Government will 
be resolute and will not be deflected by the correspondence 
column of The Times from doing its duty in this very serious 
emergency. There is a class of persons who will make 
publicity for themselves out of any trouble. We think that 
our eminent contemporary should make a larger use than at 
present of that useful piece of editorial furniture, the waste- 
paper basket. 


THE chaining of British prisoners of war raises an issue on 
which the whole country must close its ranks and stand firm 
behind the Government. Between the German 
charge, that we have tied the hands of German 
prisoners on the battle field, and the German deed, which was 
to chain British prisoners secure in German prison camps, an 
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unbridgeable gulf yawns. What may or may not have been 
done in the heat of battle is one thing. But to chain men 
fully guarded in prison camps far in the rear violates every 
canon of decency and humanity. That Germany by this act 
incidentally breaches again the Geneva Convention regarding 
prisoners of war will, of course, surprise no one. Most per- 
plexing and difficult is decision as to the right British policy 
in this situation. On the details only the Government, with 
its full knowledge of the facts, can possibly judge. But on the 
principle the Prime Minister was wholly right in his speech at 
Edinburgh on October 12 when he said :— 


“To show weakness of any kind to such a man [Hitler] is only 
to encourage him to further atrocities, and you may be sure that 
no weakness will be shown.” 


We have not heard the end of this matter. On October 16, 
for example, the German High Command threatened that 
from then on reprisals would be taken on all prisoners in 
German hands, irrespective of nationality, if German prisoners 
in any theatre of war—Russia for instance—were treated (or 
were by thesGermans alleged to be treated) contrary to inter- 
national law. Besides opening to the Germans a yet wider 
field in which to gratify their savagery and spite, this threat 
is also intended to sow dissension between the Allies and thus 
weaken them. The manceuvre will fail. The second point is 
that this German action against prisoners certainly does not 
spring from any fear of defeat, but on the contrary rests upon 
the utmost confidence in victory. Any Allied misunderstand- 
ing on this point will be dangerous. The fact is that there 
is only one real reply to German barbarism, and that is to 
beat Germany soundly as soon as possible. Nor need the 
Germans fear that we shall then forget what they have done 
to our helpless kith and kin who fell fighting into their hands. 


THE struggle for Stalingrad still rages. Throughout October, 
as during September and the last days of August, attack after 

: attack has broken against the dauntless spirit 
Stalingrad of Stalingrad’s defenders. Just what has been 
going on is difficult to ascertain through the fog of war and 
the justified concealment of critical facts. Stalingrad isa 
long but rather narrow city which sprawls beside the Volga 
for some 25 miles. The city has been subjected to bombing of 
- exceptional fury—there have been repeated attacks by more 
than 1,000 German bombers in a day. Heavy artillery fire 
has also contributed to its ruins. But although the Germans 
managed some time ago to reach the Volga north and south 
of the town, enough of the city itself has so far remained mn 
Russian hands to protect the river crossing and to enable the 
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defenders to be supplied and reinforced from the other side. 
Although most of the city’s buildings are now rubble, their 
remains have provided the Russians with shelter and cover. 
All German attacks have therefore been broken, at a cost in 
casualties which will certainly cause Stalingrad to be a grim 
memory to Germany for ever. By mid-October, however, the 
Germans had made some progress, and renewed and very 

werful German attacks gained more ground after October 15, 
notably in the important factory district in the north-west of 
the city. The latest German advance has apparently created 
a salient from which further attack must be expected towards 
the Volga, and also north and south. Supreme in tenacity and 
courage as the defence of Stalingrad has been, it would be 
mistaken to assume that the city can hold out indefinitely. 
And that the German attack will continue seems assured both 
by the strategic advantages of capturing the town and by the 
fact that Hitler in his speech of September 30 pledged his 
prestige to its conquest. Outside Stalingrad Russian forces 
have been attacking with great vigour and valour on the 
steppes between the Volga and the Don. This relieving action 
is not unimportant, but its weight has hitherto been too small 
to break the German assault on Stalingrad itself. In the 
Caucasus the Germans have made a little progress both in the 
Mozdok area in the east and towards Tuapse on the Black 
Sea Coast. At other points on the long front heavy local 
pressure has come mainly if not entirely from the Russians. 
Winter conditions are already beginning, and fighting will 
therefore not continue indefinitely. But the real winter pause 
is not yet in sight. 


A MOosT important battle—perhaps one of the decisive battles 
of the war—is raging in the Pacific. The storm-centre is the 

; Solomon Islands, and the focus on the island 
pane m ~~ of Guadalcanar. North-east of Australia the 
Solomons, like a strategic breakwater, stretch 
south-eastwards roughly from New Guinea nearly to New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides. A little farther east are the 
Fiji Islands and Samoa, lying athwart the great supply route 
along which American arms and reinforcements pass on their 
way to Australia and New Zealand. Guadalcanar Island, 
which for some reason, presumably of terrain, contains the only 
large air field in the south-eastern Solomons, is thus a centre 
of exceptional strategic importance in a great area where the 
islands powdering the Pacific provide the bases from which 
for hundreds of miles round about naval and air forces can 
command the ocean for both offence and defence. After 
capturing the Solomons earlier this year, the Japanese were 
compelled early in August to yield Guadalcanar and several 
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neighbouring islands to American marines, who took them 
after a surprise landing and a hard fight. For the Japanese 
this was a most dangerous loss ; and repeated Japanese efforts 
have therefore been made to regain these vital positions, 
Earlier attempts with comparatively light forces all failed, 
At the beginning of October the Japanese command therefore 
launched a major attack. The Japanese forces concentrated 
for this purpose included a number of battleships, other 
powerful naval units, transports, troops in considerable 
numbers, and the indispensable air force. The attack began 
with strong air operations on October 3. For more than a 
week thereafter the Japanese managed to get troops ashore 
on Guadalcanar, largely by night landings. American rein- 
forcements were also landed, apparently in fair force. By 
mid-October, though major fighting with land forces had not 
yet taken place, Japanese artillery was shelling American 
positions on Guadalcanar. Meanwhile Japanese naval and 
air losses were quite heavy, and were much bigger than 
American losses. This battle for Guadalcanar may not be 
decided for some time. But it is clear that it will have a major 
influence on strategic developments in the South-west Pacific. 
Its outcome will also provide outstandingly important evi- 
dence of the efficiency or otherwise of the organisation which 
settles the strategic allocation of Allied forces. 


A SPATE of speeches and interviews occurred at the end of 
September and the beginning of last month. Ribbentrop, 

Ciano and Tojo spoke on September 27, on the 
dood second anniversary of the signature of the 

Tripartite Pact. Two days earlier, Mr. Ralph 
Bard, American Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Robert A. Lovett, American Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, had delivered some blunt home truths to the American 
public. On September 30, Goebbels and Hitler both addressed 
a meeting in Berlin. On October 3, M. Stalin, in a letter to 
Mr. Henry Cassidy, representative of the Associated Press in 
the U.S.S.R., gave the Soviet view about present Anglo- 
American aid to his country. On October 4, Goering spoke in 
Berlin at a German Harvest Thanksgiving Day celebration. 
On October 12, Mr. Churchill in Edinburgh, and President 
Roosevelt from Washington, both spoke. This series of pro- 
nouncements coincides with the approaching close of the 
second campaigning season in Russia. Outside Germany the 
view has been far too lightly expressed that the speeches of 
the German leaders were “ defensive ’’’ in tone and purport. 
This judgment is wholly mistaken, and it bears the stamp of 
German refugee mentality. These people have misled our 
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public men and our Press far too long. They have been 
wrong about Germany from the start. 

Hitler's was the star turn. Goebbels and Goering merely 
sang their prescribed parts in the score planned and written 
by the Fuehrer. Hitler’s was the speech of a man supremely 
confident of the outcome of the war. In these tones Napoleon 
might have spoken after Austerlitz. Listeners to his words 
had no doubt of this, and some of the effect was lost in print. 
The voice was full, dominant, unusually clear, and free from 
the shrill almost crazy shouting that characterised earlier 
speeches when he was still afraid he might lose the battle. 
The manner was measured and buoyant, as of a man who had 
won unchallengeable authority over his audience by his 
deeds. Gone were the old whines ; instead there was humour, 
sarcasm, irony, contempt for the “ inferior’? men opposed to 
him. And there was comparative frankness about trials and 
difficulties triumphantly overcome. There was a glowing 
picture of the coming benefits and glories of German conquests. 


THERE was, however, a fly in the ointment. Hitler, for all 
his vigour and force and confidence, spent much energy in 

reassuring the Germans. This is why he 
The Week Spot frankly Pall ee last winter’s sak 
“the most fateful trial of our people,” ‘‘ a very difficult and 
hard test indeed,” than which “ nothing worse can or will ever 
happen.” He is, it is true, not on the defensive in military 
matters—but at home the casualties and long strain are 
telling. Goebbels plays ever harder on German fears. Accord- 
ing to him, it is, of course, the greedy and jealous plutocratic 
world that wantonly attacked the good German people, which 
suffered from too cramped a living space and which Nationa 
Socialism was trying to help when “ Plutocracy chose war.” 
This plutocratic world intends (says Goebbels) to wreak the 
most bloodthirsty revenge on the German people as a whole. 
Goering picks up the same note of fear. He asks: “‘ What 
would be the fate of the German people if we did not win this 
struggle ?”’ and he answers, ‘“‘ German people, you must 
know that if the war is lost you are destroyed ! ”’ 

Behind these speeches lie the history of Germany at war and 
Hitler’s theory about the last war. Seven years of preparation 
for war and three years of war itself are to some extent telling. 
All the accounts of travellers returning from Germany agree 
that a decade of hard work and strain has fatigued the great 
mass of Germans. There is no reason to disbelieve this story, 
which only corresponds with what common sense would teach. 
Other factors have increased this strain. They include the 
food shortage and general difficulties of last winter, the 
growing weight of British and American bombing, and—so 
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far the most important of all—the heavy casualties which have 
been piling up in Russia and which cannot be concealed. 


AGAINST this background we can judge the German speeches. 
So far as Germany’s foreign enemies are concerned, they were 
not defensive. They displayed nothing but 
unqualified confidence. They advanced a 
strategic argument—which is analysed elsewhere in this issue 
—of great weight and substance. But in German eyes not 
even all the vast gains of the Third Reich or the powerful 
strategic situation which Germany now occupies can quite 
check the worm that is gnawing at the German heart. To- 
wards the German people, therefore, it 7s correct to say that 
these speeches are defensive. They are defensive and even 
fearful because Hitler and his henchmen know that German 
strength must be husbanded and German spirits sustained if 
Germany is to put forth that continuing effort under increasing 
strain upon which final victory depends. It is for these 
reasons that all the notes of fear and hate and ambition and 
vanity and greed in the National Socialist orchestra are now 
being struck again. Evil, fateful, and tragic is the German 
genius, and at this moment Hitler, like a devilish Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, is piping his people to destruction. But it cannot 
for one instant be supposed that there is any likelihood of 
Germany collapsing suddenly from within. The Hitlerian 
régime has already created in the Gestapo, the S.S., and 
similar bodies all the positive instruments it needs to terrorise 
the recalcitrant at home. Hitler and his General Staff believe 
that their strategic position is now impregnable. Hitler, 
Goering and the others responsible for the home front feel 
certain that previous economic difficulties, food shortages, and 
the like are now overcome. And it is because the leaders of 
Germany read her actual situation so confidently that they 
are now ready to open their cupboard doors on grisly skeletons 
for long carefully concealed, and to use this frankness as a 
final means of persuading the German people that their fears 
are groundless and that they need not merely hope for victory 
but can count upon it. 


Defensive ? 


No one supposes that Mr. Churchill has time to listen to 
Hitler, but it is regrettable to see that those who coach him 
Who Coaches have so greatly misunderstood the situation. 
the Prime Speaking in Edinburgh on October 12, he 
Minister ? said :-— 


“There is one note which rings through all these speeches 
. the full, low, whining note of fear. They are all the speeches 
-of men conscious of their guilt and conscious also of the war. ... 
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In his heart he [Hitler] knows with all his tremendous victories and 
vast conquests his fortunes have declined. . . . This bad man saw 
quite clearly the shadow of slowly and remorselessly approaching 
doom, and he railed at fortune for mocking at him with the glitter 
of fleeting success.” 


No one who knows Germany and Germans or who has read 
the German leader’s speeches in extenso will agree with him. 


EACH winter since that of 1939 has seemed darker than the 
last. This winter, for Europe, threatens to be the blackest 
y since Rome took her protecting hand off the 
— British Isles and off France. In many ways it 
_ is worse than then, for the scale of fighting and 
destruction is so much wider and the cruelty of man has been 
so much intensified by his greater power to inflict torture. 
Never were governments so strong or individuals so helpless 
in their power as now, and the most savage nation known to 
history is using all the weapons of torture. There is con- 
siderable evidence that the screw will now be applied by 
Germany to those nations which have hitherto been left with 
a semblance of self government,—Denmark and France. 
Hitler has hitherto pursued his aims in both countries by 
threats and cajolery alternately. Flattering Pétain, when 
this was worth his while, but never relaxing his grip on 
essentials. It is his theory that to get a little at a time, never 
pressing for too much, is the way to rule by diplomatic action. 
Pétain’s régime has been squeezed dry by this method, it 
has served the German turn and will probably be cast aside. 
In the meantime Goering is put up to stamp, roar, bluster and 
threaten, ‘‘ whoever starves it will not be the Germans.” He 
can say this now, for the food of all continental Europe is in 
German hands, only the Swedes and Spaniards have a certain 
degree of independence and this would not last long should 
Germany decide to subdue them. We do not think that the 
savagery now displayed in all the occupied countries is a sign 
of fear on the conqueror’s part, it is simply the continuation 
of the terrorist campaign, it is designed to check mutiny, and 
it gives satisfaction to the soul of the Barbarian who rejoices 
in his strength to inflict suffering. 


Mr. CHURCHILL did not speak too strongly when he referred 
to the deportation of German Jews from France and the 
manner in which this has been carried out, as one of the 
greatest of Hitler’s many crimes. The stories 
which are pouring into London from Turkey 
and elsewhere on the frontiers of German 
occupied territory are literally staggering, and they are true. 
r* 
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Here is one from the Lisbon correspondent of France. It was 
dated October 14 :— 


“‘T hear of the arrival in Bessarabia of 20,000 Jews deported 
from France by the Germans. 

“* The state in which these wretched people arrived when their 
trains reached that country made a deep impression on the civil and 
military authorities, who received them at the stations of Chisinau 
and Calasari. "Twenty thousand men, women and children had been 
sent from France in sealed trucks, they were to be forcibly installed 
in the ghettos of these towns. 

“When the trucks were opened an appalling spectacle was 
revealed, more than half the prisoners were dead, and their bodies 
were decomposing. Dead bodies fell out on the railway line as the 
doors were opened. Those still alive were ill from terror, from 
hunger, from sickness caused by the atmosphere of putrefaction 
which they had breathed during the journey. Their condition is 
desperate and few of them will live. 

“One of the number who could still speak stated that they had 
been arrested in their homes in Paris in the middle of the night by 
S.S. men and taken to the railway station. There they were put 
into sealed trucks, they were not allowed to take any luggage save 
three days’ provisions. The journey had lasted two weeks.” 


On these waggons of death was written the label “ Explosive 
material in transit for Russia,’’ that is why none of the Customs 
authorities had opened the trucks at the various frontiers. 


Every day in Europe, now almost entirely dominated by 
Germany, men, women and children are tortured and killed. 
Martvrd Here is the story of one martyr, a Frenchman. 

ee It was published in the paper France in 
September though it related to events many months old. 
A German, Colonel Holz, was shot. In reprisal 50 Frenchmen 
were murdered by the German rulers of France. One of them 
was a man called Fourny. His life story is as remarkable as 
his way of meeting death. 

A farm labourer, he educated himself as a youth. Joining 
up in 1914, he fought well, but was taken prisoner. While in 
prison he worked at his books, and while there he was con- 
demned to death but was saved just in time by the Armistice 
of 1918. He became a lawyer’s clerk at Caen and passed his 
examinations—both the Baccalaureat and the legal ones. On 
the collapse of France Fourny joined the underground 
organisation. In August 1941 he was arrested. In October 
Holz was killed. A few days later the first batch of martyrs— 
21 in number—were chosen. Fourny was among them. They 
were shot at Chateaubriand. The night before the execution 
Fourny wrote his last letter, and having done this he turned 
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to his comrades, cheering and comforting them, writing their 
letters home for them, urging them to send messages. ‘“‘ Tell 
me what you want to say, I will write for you ; is it your wife, 
or your mother you want to write to?’”’ And all night long 
he gave courage to the weak and sorrowful men who were to 
suffer. 

When the time came for death the victims were brave, but 
among them were two lads of 17 who were in revolt at the 
thought of what was happening. Fourny put his arms round 
them and spoke to them quietly. ‘It is not difficult to die, 
my children, come with me, we will die together, you will see 
it will be quickly over, you won’t suffer. It is all quite easy.” 
And affectionately putting his arms round them so that they 
could not see the machine guns, Fourny helped the young 
martyrs at the end. The same spurt of machine gun fire laid 
them all three low. The name of Fourny will for ever live in 
Nantes, where he was known and near where he was shot. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has once more announced, this time 
in weighty terms, that those Germans individually guilty of 
Tribunals ? crimes against humanity are to be punished 

after the war by tribunals set up for the purpose. 
The German nation at large is to go scot free. This shows us 
how far away Mr. Roosevelt is from the war. The savagery 
of the German people is universal, is wholly approved of in 
Germany, and is applied whenever they have the strength to 
do so. The German Colonists, who followed the German 
Army into Poland and who are now pushing into the Ukraine, 
have the same outlook as the soldiers they replace, they also 
flog, torture and kill the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
conquered territories. How is President Roosevelt’s Court 
to call up and try these brutes? Some of them are women 
who, given Polish boys or girls as slaves, drive them as even 
American overseers never drove the blacks. It looks as 
though the American statesman believes in that other Ger- 
many which is one day to rise against the only Germany of 
whose existence we, in Europe, are aware. The tortured 
Europeans at their listening-posts all over the submerged 
continent smile bitterly as the promises of the future punish- 
ment of their oppressors are made. If they knew English 
slang they would say ‘‘Sez you!” There are, in fact, too 
many such promises and hopes paving the hell of their present- 
day existence and the ever receding dawn is too long in coming. 
We can hardly realise what they are going through, it being 
the English habit never to think the worst either of people or 
of situations, but if we were French, Russian, Greek, Nor- 
wegian, how should we feel about German atrocities? We 
should want retribution and this is what will undoubtedly be 
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taken by them, when they have the power. The Times spoke 
some time ago of the future “ wild justice.” Well, wild justice 
it will be, and the comfortable English and American judges 
will come along too late to save German criminals for a 
decorous death by professional executioners. It will be better 
so. A century would not be long enough for 1,000 tribunals 
to hear evidence about the millions of acts of savagery com- 
mitted by Germans all over the conquered countries. The 
Russian Government, in adhering to this project of trying 
criminals, observes that Hess was one of the worst. Well, how 
about starting with the criminal we hold? This would be 
better than threatening those who are at liberty. 


WHILE the British and the Americans talk about their great 
idealism and about the Anglo-American effort which is to be 
3 made for freedom and all, of course, for others ; 
Seer while our Press is too much inclined to follow 
their leaders down that easy slope, the Russians 

in their agony take a view that is more practical and simpler. 
Here is a passage from a recent Moscow broadcast in English: 


** The British Press urges action to ‘ ease Russia’s burden.’ But 
the way in which this is put needs some revision. As Goering has 
admitted in his speech, on the Volga to-day the German troops are 
trying to decide the fate not merely of Stalingrad, but of Britain 
as well. 

** They want to use the resources of the Ukraine to attack the 
British Isles. It is a question of Britain’s own interests, and the 
only real watchword is: ‘ Lighten Russia’s burden so as to help 
yourselves.’ Hitler’s and Goering’s plan must be smashed. The 
women of England must be rescued from the danger of being sent, 
like the women of the Ukraine, to be the slaves of German 
mistresses.” 


The Russians would evidently prefer more wool and less cry. 
But, anyhow they ask us not to pretend that we are fighting 
for anything but our own lives, homes, and our own country. 


THE illusions fostered for many years by British public 
speakers and press about opinion in the U.S.A. are gradually 
The Price of disappearing. The Foreign Office was for 
American years responsible for entertaining these most 
Co-operation unfortunate delusions which did us harm both 
here and in America. And in the first three years of the war 
the pressure put upon English editors to take the same line was 
very strong. Nothing might be told of the violent dislike for 
this country constantly displayed across the Atlantic. Instead, 
we were treated to whatever saccharine the New York 
editors were able to put into their brew and we heard nothing 
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of the mounting chorus of denunciation. Lately, however, 
the Anti-British sentiments expressed in the U.S.A. have been 
too loud to be smothered and the English Press is beginning to 
report them now that they really constitute a full fledged 
attack, on the British Empire. It was known by our Govern- 
ment that the “ Atlantic Charter” was intended as the pre- 
cursor of an oblique blow against the British Empire, but it 
was not known that this blow was intended to be direct and 
immediate. Such, however, is the case. The British Empire 
is to be abolished as the price of America’s alliance with us, 
and this is said openly by Americans here and by American 
newspapers at home. So great has become the volume of 
belittlement of everything English that even Lord Halifax has 
felt obliged to give some account of the magnitude of our war 
effort. As for the American views, it is as well that the 
people of this country should at last be told the truth, they are 
always at their best when this is the case and we suggest that 
a general frankness on our side would clear the air. The 
Americans would resent this far less than the pretence that 
they are friendly. They are not, and Life, the well-known 
American magazine has stated the general opinion of what 
the U.S.A. wants as the price of their co-operation. This 
takes the form of an open letter from the editors to the 
British people. It was printed on October g and extracts of 
it were printed in the London Datly Mail on October Io. 


** We Americans may have some disagreement among ourselves 
as to what we are fightiing for, but one thing we are sure we are not 
fighting for is to hold the British Empire together. We do not like 
to put the matter so bluntly, but we do not want you to have any 
illusions. 

“Tf your stategists are planning a war to hold the British Empire 
together they will, sooner or later, find themselves strategising all alone. 

** Here is one concrete concession that we demand of you as 
partners in battle. Quit fighting a war to hold the Empire together 
and join with us and Russia and your other Allies to fight a war to 
win by whatever strategy is best for all of us. 

“* If you cling to your Empire at the expense of a United Nations 
victory you will lose the war. Because you will lose us.” [our italics) 


The article we have quoted caused a stir on both sides of 
the Atlantic, nothing so frank had been allowed to be printed 
on our side. Good friends of England rushed into print and 
tothe microphone. But it was significant that the most eager 
of these, Miss Dorothy Thompson, prefaced her remarks by 
saying that she personally thought that the time for Colonial 
Empires had gone by. 
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Tue Russian Press has published a circular letter issued 
secretly to the German occupation authorities in Denmark, 
The Nordi Norway and Holland, dated from Hitler’s 
De-bunk ed» _—«sHead quarters and issued with the imprimature 
of the National Socialist Foreign Department. 
This circular is called ‘‘ Basic lines of Racial Policy in occupied 
Northern and Baltic areas’ (Richtlinien fiir Rassenpolittk in 
dem bezetzten Nord und Ostseeraum). It tells the German 
occupying officials that from now onwards the northern races 
are to be treated as inferior types and in no way as equals to 
the Germans. It is signed by Bormann, Hitler’s deputy and 
by Rosenberg, head of the Foreign Department of the 
National Socialist Party. It orders the German officials to 
be guided by the new principles which are “ the will of the 
Fihrer.”’ The following is from the new Racial order :— 


“1. The conquest of areas inhabited by peoples of Germanic 
race, and the contradiction that has arisen within the Germanic race 
between the conquerors and conquered, have given rise to new 
factors in race policy in the north, demanding a reorientation of the 
programme previously proclaimed by the leaders of the German 
empire. 

“2. The conquest brought to light two different elements of the 
“Nordic race’; the German nucleus proper, which has preserved 
‘aboriginal Aryan race material’ in its integrity, and the unstable 
periphery, which has been affected by the disintegrating influence 
of various ‘ products of racial chaos reigning on the borders of the 
German world.’ These include the Finns, Mongols, Slavs, Celts, 
Gauls, Anglo-Saxons, etc. 

“3. Germans inhabiting Central Germany are the sole repre- 
sentatives of the ‘ healthy Aryan nucleus.’ The events of 1940-42 
confirmed the right of this superior racial element to a ‘ leading 
political and educational role in German space,’ while the sub- 
Germans (Unter-Germanen) of the periphery who have fallen into 
the orbit of German conquest, in particular the Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, Dutch, Walloons and others, have proved unable to resist 
“the decline of their racial standard and consequently of their state 
and social system.’ ; 

“4. This difference being established, it is possible to regard 
the representatives of ‘ the contaminated periphery of the German 


racial circle’ as a certain variety of subject men (eine Abart des. 


unterworfenen Menschen;). 

“The German occupation authorities in the north should be 
guided in their work by the principle that the idea of the leading role 
of the nordic race as a whole is obsolete, while the established rule 
of the Central Aryan elements is an historically justified expression 
of the long-matured split of the nordic race into full-valued and 
devalued (‘ entwertet’) elements.” 
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WuaT has evidently happened is that the other “ Nordics ”’ 
are not being as slavish as the Germans desired. They are, 
“Safe”? Men therefore, to have every vestige of influence 
Required removed from them :— 


** 1. In State administration of the occupied northern territories, 
political activities which are ‘ the prerogative of the true German’ 
are to be taken out of the hands of ‘ mixed and impotent national 
elements ’ and to be concentrated in the hands of persons who are 
spotless in the racial respect and bound by ties of blood to inner 
Germany. 

** 2. Immediately to take “‘ all necessary measures dictated by the 
actual interests of German military, economic and labour policy, 
drawing for any work any number of representatives of the northern 
race without regard to any considerations of race policy other than 
those formulated in the circular letter.’ 

“3. In regard to the application of civil, judicial, property and 
other laws to different elements of the German race, the decisions 
of the imperial organs now under preparation are to be awaited.” 


The circular ends by saying that the original principles of the 
race policy previously announced “ gave rise to a harmful 
illusion of the racial equality’ of the Scandinavians and 
fostered in Norway and Holland the “ petty interests of 
national egoism.’”’ It is curious to see that Hitler aims, just 
as do our internationalists, at the abolition of nationality. He 
in favour of German overlordship and they by reason of their 
own “ new order.” 


IN 1933 the principles adopted at the Imperial Conference of 
1926 and set out in the Preamble of the Statute of West- 
minster were ratified by resolution in the 

eae of Federal Parliament of Australia. In practice 
“4 it has been of so little use to Australia and New 
Zealand that neither Dominion Government has ever bothered 
to adopt it by Act of Parliament. On December 6, 1933, the 
Attorney-General, Mr. (now Sir) John Latham, went so far 
as to say that the Australian Government approved the 
principles upon which the provisions of the Statute were based, 
but did not consider that any practical advantages were to be 
gained at that time by adopting it. The principles upon 
which the Statute are based are contained in the report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, and were passed because of the 
pressure of the South African Premier, General Hertzog, who 
put forward the proposals as a means of weakening Empire 
ties. He had the support of the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who has always looked south, to Washing- 
ton, rather than homewards, for support. The most important 
proviso in the Statute of Westminster lays down that the 
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Parliament of the United Kingdom shall not legislate for a 
self-governing Dominion, otherwise than at the request of the 
Dominion. That principle has been recognised for many 
years and it is necessarily involved in the idea of self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. The Statute of Westminster 
expresses it in statutory form and those Dominions, who hold 
by the Imperial tie never liked it. It was the view of the 
Australian Government in 1933 that no good could come from 
expressing in this categorical form a principle which can be so 
stretched as to weaken Empire ties. The Statute also, in a 
rather vague phrase, declares that the Parliament of a 
Dominion has full power to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation and it removes some formal requirements with 
respect to legisiation on merchant shipping. It was recog- 
nised by Latham in 1935 that if it should be desired at any 
time to take advantage of the Westminster provisions, this 
could readily be done when the occasion arose. A similar 
observation applied to the Colonial Laws Validity Act. The 
position, therefore, was that there was no need to adopt the 
Statute then, and that if any such need should ever arise, 
action could be taken without difficulty. The matter was 
again raised in the Federal Parliament in 1936, when a motion 
was laid before both Houses to approve of legislation which 
had been introduced in the Imperial Parliament giving effect 
to King Edward’s abdication, excluding his issue from the 
succession and allowing the occupancy of the Throne to go 
the Duke of York. In South Africa the Abdication Bill was 
used to promote the independence of the Union by placing a 
different date on it from that used by the rest of the Empire. 


THE Bill to adopt the Statute of Westminster in Australia 
was introduced and had its First Reading in the House of 
a Representatives on December 2, 1936; but 
n Australa —_ did not proceed beyond the First Reading stage. 
It was reintroduced in July, 1937 ; but again did not proceed 
beyond the First Reading stage. On April 3, 1940, in a speech 
at Belfast, Mr. Menzies, then Prime Minister, said: 


“T have been told as a lawyer for a number of years that I ought 
to devote a great deal of attention, for example, to the Statute of 
Westminster. Far be it from me to criticise those who framed its 
language—lI have no quarrel with its language—but I may say quite 
bluntly that it has never meant very much to me. It had never 
occurred to me that we were not independent in relation to our own 
affairs. It had never occurred to me that London gave instructions 
to Canberra. If it did, Canberra would no doubt know exactly what 
to do about it. I was not worried about that kind of thing. I had 
always believed that the essential genius of the British Empire could 
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never be translated into mere terms of black and white, but that it 
reconciled the independence of sovereign communities with their 
dependence upon each other in relation to the matters of the spirit, 
in relation to matters of international power, and in relation to their 
trusteeship for the future of the world.” 


When, last month, the Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, 
asked leave of the Federal Parliament to introduce a Bill to 
ratify certain sections of the Statute, a keen debate arose 
because (as was reported in the Manchester Guardian on 
October 3), ‘‘ The Opposition objects to ratification on the 
grounds that it could be interpreted both in Australia and 
especially abroad as evidence of Empire disunity. Similar 
reasons prevented ratification five years ago when Mr. Menzies 
was Attorney-General. On that occasion the Bill reached the 
Second Reading stage and was then abandoned.”’ No doubt 
Dr. Evatt was correct when he urged that the adoption of the 
Statute would remove from the Commonwealth technical legal 
fetters and restrictions which impede the full exercise of its 
constitutional power to legislate for the peace, order and good 
Government of Australia in respect of many matters and 
including the successful prosecution of the present war. The 
Australian Solicitor-General authorised Dr. Evatt to tell 
Parliament that he was seriously concerned at the practical 
drafting and administrative difficulties which had arisen, 
especially during the war; and to say that adoption of 
sections 2 and 6 of the Statute would greatly facilitate the 
work of draftsmanship and remove most of the doubts and 
difficulties. 


To give the Statute full effect the Australian Parliament needs 
only to ratify sections 2 and 6; the other seven sections of the 
Act are machinery provisions. At the time of 
going to press it remains to be seen whether 
the Bill will get beyond the Second Reading on this occasion. 
The paradox is that British politicians, in 1926, indifferent 
to the great task of welding a growing Empire into a powerful 
unit, totally misconceived the effect of this Statute, which was 
pressed for in 1926 by those who either wished to break up the 
Empire or who were indifferent to it. These influences have 
enabled Ireland to walk right out of the Empire and South 
Africa to assume airs of independence which may end in serious 
Imperial disruption. By such flaccid policy our friends and 
supporters in the Empire are depressed and bewildered and the 
long, pathetic record of the lack of unity in Australia on the 
question of the ratification of the Statute is a proof of this. 
This record indicates that the majority of people in Australia 
do not want to ratify the Statute for the very sound reasons 
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given by Mr. Menzies. The British Government is aware of 
this ; yet it is apparently incapable of giving the people who 
want to support Imperial strength a lead. All it can do is to 
pretend that there is no disharmony when this does 
undoubtedly exist. What is one to think when such a weak 
man as Mr. Attlee is thought good enough for the greatest 
post the Prime Minister has to bestow on any colleague? A 
contemporary has adduced from Mr. Churchill’s appointments 
the fact that he is no politician. Certainly the Dominion 
Secretaryship is evidence of his incapacity to judge a purely 
political situation. 


THE principal aim of the Government in regard to Dominion 
affairs would seem to be the avoidance of responsibility and 
iietitenes the shirking of fundamental issues. The most 

flagrant recent instance of this is seen in regard 
to Ireland. The political chief of Southern Ireland, Mr. 
de Valera, actually had the cheek to formally protest against 
the landing of American troops in Northern Ireland, which 
has no more to do with him than with the man in the moon. 
Evaded by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, Professor 
Savory finally elicited from Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare the 
astonishing fact that no notice was taken and no reply given 
to this piece of impertinence. This represented another sur- 
render on the part of the British Government. Now, another 
has been made by our unconscionable Ministers who succeed 
each other in the various offices but who retain characteristics 
which give them the appearance of a set of puppets moved by 
an unseen hand. On this last occasion the surrender of 
sovereignty is complete and it is over Northern Ireland, 
where the population would wish us to assert our strength. It 
occurred over the incursion into Northern Ireland of Southern 
Irish gunmen who wounded members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. When Professor Savory, to whom the House 
of Commons and country are much indebted for his constant 
work on Irish affairs, asked what military steps for the pro- 
tection of Ulster the Imperial Government was taking, the 
following amazing answer was given by the Under-Secretary for 
War, Mr. Arthur Henderson :— 


“The maintenance of public order in Northern Ireland, on the 
border as elsewhere, is first of all a matter for the civil authorities, 
It is, however, a military responsibility to go to the aid of the civil 
power if necessary, and my hon. Friend can rest assured that the 
military authorities have taken such steps as are proper to provide 
such assistance if called upon to do so.” 


While on the same occasion the Foreign Under-Secretary 
stated with smug pride that 
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“We have not made representations in the matter to the Eire 
Government who clearly have their own difficulties.” [our italics] 


This was on September 11, the same answer was given on 
September 29. Such replies would be incredible if they were 
not true. Can we be surprised that the Americans wish to 
deprive us of the Empire since we are so indifferent to pre- 
serving it ? 


THE Empire might as well not exist to judge from the acts and 
public utterances of British politicians—we have no statesmen. 
. Their record since the last war is one of uniform 
te i cowardice and abdication. In 1921 we had 
the “‘ Treaty’ with the Irish gunmen which 
has taken Southern Ireland out of the Empire and enabled the 
Germans to use her as an anti-British base, that was when 
Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill 
Colonial (and in those days also Dominion) Secretary. In 
1926 we had the disruptive Balfour Resolution which led to 
the Statute of Westminster. That was when Mr. Baldwin was 
Prime Minister and Mr. Amery Dominion-Colonial Secretary. 
The creeping paralysis over all our Imperial affairs dates from 
1921, since which, and under various egis, Liberal, Conserva- 
tive, Socialist, the drift to disruption has continued. The 
India Act was a case in point. The long drawn-out agony 
over India and the ferment in that country was exploited by 
German agents and fostered by the politically ignorant men 
who, because they are professors of this or that believe them- 
selves to be statesmen. We see where this stuff has got us in 
the Empire. We see where those same people have brought 
us to in Foreign policy. Those who want to throw away 
India and who did part with Southern Ireland, are the same 
people as those who drove Italy into the arms of Germany 
and who, using immense power of propaganda conferred on 
them by almost unlimited funds, kept us unarmed until the 
twelfth hour had struck. These persons have never been 
sufficiently shown up for what they are. Their gross political 
errors—to call them by no other name—between 1921 and 
1939, eighteen long years, have never been adequately exposed, 
many of them are still in high office, some actually do 
propaganda. Of what kind ? We may guess. 


ONE of these who was most in error during the years between 
the wars was the novelist, Mr. J. B. Priestly. Instead of 
A confining himself to fiction, he devoted part of 
eee of his time to discoursing about public affairs. His 
books were well known, he was active in pushing 
his political opinions. He was, unfortunately, not as well 
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qualified to be a critic of public affairs as to be a writer of 
sentimental stories. He took so extreme a pacifist attitude 
that in 1931 he was reported as saying that “‘ the most dangerous 
lunatics we have had to do with in this country have been the ‘ be 
prepared’ agitators . . . they ought to be locked up and fed on 
bread and water.”’ He was referring, apparently, to the small 
group of conservatives who were trying to persuade the 
Government to re-arm after the long and disastrous disarma- 
ment (1924-29) policy of Messrs. Baldwin and Churchill and 
the calamitous MacDonald regime of 1929-31. That was 
Mr. Priestly in 1931. The wicked people, the lunatics, were, 
in his opinion, those who wanted England to be able to defend 
herself. After the outbreak of war, after seeing what even 
Mr. Priestly must have seen of German preparation and 
our own weakness, one would think that a man who had been 
so terribly mistaken as he, would hide his head and endeavour 
to atone by silence and repentance for his past blunders. 
But nothing of that kind has happened ; far from it. Listen 
to Mr. Priestly, boasting in the Observer of October 4, of his 
present-day activities. 


“ For the last two and a half years I have been doing propaganda 
for the British war effort. Altogether I must have written or broad- 
cast 500,000 words and these have gone to almost every part of the 
world,” etc. ! ! 


This man has now the effrontery to boast of his war efforts, 
But who are the people who employ him? What faith can 
they have in a political judgment shown to be so terribly 
wrong ? We know that the Directors of the B.B.C. cling to 
the political shibboleths of the early ‘thirties. They are 
naturally conservative and have not discovered the changed 
world we live in. But they must know about Mr. J. B. 
Priestly ! 


THE prodigious valour of the Russian fighting men and the 
staunchness of the Russian people in resisting the German 
onslaught has filled the world with admiration 
tea for the superb and dauntless courage they 

exhibit. There is in this country an attitude 
almost of worship for such qualities, and everything Russian 
tends to be exalted. To such an extent that some people 
almost forget that we have had during the last thousand years 
time to work out a government system which is infinitely 
superior to anything which the Russians have ever known and 
that, our-serfs having been emancipated hundreds of years ago, 
the British people have had time to get accustomed to a 
standard of living which is infinitely superior to anything 
known in Russia. It is necessary to say this, for the enthu- 
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siasm for Russian valour is inclined to take forms which assume 
that the military virtues of the armies in Russia come from 
the Authoritarian system, a system inaugurated twenty-five 
years ago and the effects of which are not yet sufficiently 
studied and analysed. The terrific experiences through which 
the Russian people have passed since 1917 may have contri- 
buted to hardening them, as the Economist suggested in an 
article on October 10, and there may be something in this idea. 
But Tzarist Russia made an equally valiant stand against 
Napoleon in 1812. And it is quite certain that the change of 
political system did not create Russian valour. What the 
Revolution of 1917 did do was to throw up men of great 
capacity and vigour, unhampered by any rules and depending 
on their own strength for their position. The same thing 
happens after every revolution, and in our own time it has 
occurred in Italy and, above all, in Germany, where fierce men 
have prepared and wield an immense battle machine. But we 
should be mistaken were we to try and copy either the systems 
inaugurated by the Bolsheviks in Russia, or that of the 
National Socialists in Germany. We have something of our 
own which is better. 


BuT not everyone in England appears to be aware that the 
institutions of this country are worth preserving. Russian 
‘Ware the Red valour has so shaken the wits of many of our 
Flag ! public men, that they appear to be ready to 
alter our political system and to rush into Bolshevism at all 
costs. We expect—and get—political folly from the Church 
of England, where the prelates and deans put on the cap and 
bells all too readily. But we really did not expect to see Mr. 
R. A. Butler among the crowd of Bolshevisers, yet he has taken 
his place among them. A memorandum, No. 33, has been 
issued by the Board of Education to encourage the study of 
Russian affairs in the schools. There is no great harm in 
that, if serious study is intended and not the perusal of the 
pamphlets and propaganda of those who desire to upset our 
own system. But No. 33 makes it appear that the aim is 
political, The paper consists solely of a speech of Mr. 
Maisky’s which gives the note and of a list of books. The 
Russian ambassador is here not only to represent a country 
but a system and his speech clearly indicates this. Besides 
this there is no word of guidance to British teachers on how to 
approach the study of Russia and her politics, but a list of 
books recommended for study is given on the authority of the 
Board of Education and in this list is to be found much of the 
passionate and controversial teaching which led to the over- 
throw of order in Russia. Among the books recommended 
are the works of Lenin and Stalin, the Webbs, the Dean of 
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Canterbury, of such revolutionaries as Krupskaya, and the 
“‘ educational ’’ works published by the Russian Government. 
Of objective books there are few, such works as “ The Kremlin 
and the People” and “ Straw Without Bricks ’”’ have no 
place in Mr. Butler’s list for the instruction of British children, 
They are to be given the heady stuff of propaganda, the 
House of Commons—there must be some conservatives in it 
—cannot realise what is going on. 


Many distinguished Colonial and Foreign visitors are in 
London or have recently been there. Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Marshal Smuts among the number. The 
last named will find a very different set of 
conditions to those of 1917. Then Mr. Lloyd George had 
just formed his War Cabinet which was functioning with 
all the vigour that men of drive and ability can impart to 
their work. In this war we have not yet, after three 
years, got a real war cabinet and the nominal directors of 
the war, from the Prime Minister downward, have not yet 
found in what direction they are going. Marshal Smuts 
will not be able to remedy this state of affairs. He will, no 
doubt, be of use in emphasising the importance of Africa, 
which is, in fact, supreme, and he may be able to persuade 
our American allies of this. But no one can give the 
members of the British Cabinet what they have not got— 
personality. When Marshal Smuts is confronted with the 
characterless men with whom the Prime Minister has chosen 
to surround himself, he will know that there is nothing to be 
done with them. It is a different period indeed from the 
Lloyd George era. Then, General Smuts, as he was, entered 
the war machine as one of a strong team with his place 
clearly marked and his work defined, and, to some extent 
controlled, by Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner. There 
is no direction now. The few men with personality who 
happen to be in the Government, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Lyttelton 
and Mr. Churchill himself, stray about among the snags, 
falling over them or avoiding them as best they may. It is 
a humiliation to contemplate the present Ministry and to 
know that—to the outside world—they represent our country. 
Marshal Smuts, of course, knows better, and in a speech on 
October 22 he praised the people of this island for the resist- 
ance they have made to the enemy and the way in which 
they have withstood the damage done by him. Glory remains 
to them said the speaker :-— 


Our Visitors 


“I speak rather of that inward glory, that splendour of the spirit, 
which has shone over this land from the soul of its people, and has 
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been a beacon light to the oppressed and downtrodden peoples 
in this new martyrdom of man.” 


THE words we have quoted were spoken at a meeting of both 
Houses of Parliament, assembled to do honour to the South 
African Premier. Marshal Smuts made a 
Marshal good speech and his delivery was admirable. 
sen! Of the war he said that it was the old war of 
1914-18, renewed after an armistice “‘ of feverish rest or unrest, 
and dreams and illusions.” A true saying, and the speaker’s 
saddened voice told his own disillusionment. He had been 
in 1919 and for 20 years after one of the protagonists of 
Genevan policy. He knows better now, we hope, but there 
was an Ominous passage towards the end of his speech :— 


“Then again we have the Atlantic Charter, in which certain 
large principles of international policy in the social and economic 
sphere have been accepted. That, too, marks a great step forward 
which only requires more careful definition and elaboration to 
become a real Magna Carta of the Nations.” 


True, this is a cautious approach to the new Utopia, but it 
may inspire foolish men to a renewal of their attacks upon the 
Empire. Of the present stage of the war Marshal Smuts 
spoke with commendable discretion. He is not in charge 
of it, and he can only advise, but he said something of the 
dangers of delaying attack. 

Of the United Nations he spoke the usual words of praise, 
and a flash of sincerity pierced through what he said of the 
U.S.A. The attack on Pearl Harbour had given us the 
American Alliance. 


“ Not that I deplore Pearl Harbour! From our point of view it 
was a heavy price but well worth paying for the immense gains that 
have accrued. It was what the chemists calla catalyser. It suddenly 
crystallized, precipitated, and solidified American opinion as nothing 
else in the world could have done. At one sudden leap America 
was in the war.” 


The impression made by this speech was considerable. 
There was an element of distinction in it, and, those who were 
present were impressed by the looks of the speaker, a man 
obviously fit and in hard condition. ‘It did one good to 
look at him,” said one member of Parliament. 


Miss DoroTHy SAYERS has written a pamphlet with the 
arresting title Why Work? Why, indeed? This question 
“Why Work?” S¢°™s to embody the whole riddle of the 

ies universe for many of us in our complicated 
and harassing world. It has fallen to the lot of a Conservative 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to sign the decrees—for no one 
supposes he originated them, or can in any way approve of 
them—which make work of little value to the worker himself, 
and we see the effect of this policy all around us, alike in the 
mines and in the offices, where the plan of a minimum of work 
for a maximum of effective pay is rigorously practised. 
Miss Sayers has a good deal to say about her own question, 
but her line is rather different. She wants to know what 
are we working for besides a bare living for ourselves and our 
families ? What are we doing that is worth while, for it is 
obviously not worth while just to fill sheets of printed matter 
with words, or scuttles with coal. What matters is what the 
words mean and the uses to which the coal is put. And this 
aspect of the question is illustrated thus : 


ce 


. Shareholders in—let us say—brewery companies would 
astonish the directorate by arising at shareholders’ meetings and 
demanding to know, not merely where the profits go or what 
dividends are to be paid, not even merely whether the workers’ wages 
are sufficient and the conditions of labour satisfactory, but loudly, 
and with a proper sense of personal responsibility : What goes into 
the beer ?” 


A mere drinker of modern beer would be inclined to answer 
this question with emphasis, by saying ‘‘ Water.”’ But the 
question has not been asked in jest, but as part of the ‘‘ whither 
whence ” mystery which surrounds us all and is in no way 
explained by the expounders of their own philosophy who are 
so vocal nowadays. It is a teasing question and, well, what 
does go into the beer ? 


SEPTEMBER and October saw the gathering of a great harvest, 
the result of a prodigious effort on the part of landowners, 
farmers and labourers of all sorts and both 
sexes. The weather was not unkind and even 
the continual interference of the armies of 
officials who are now let loose on the country did not prevent 
the gathering in of crops, though this sometimes appeared to 
be their chief object. The Minister of Agriculture in a recent 
speech, and later in a broadcast, praised, by name, the county 
which has made the best use of the conditions under which 
farmers now have to work, and in praising Kent, he held up 
that county organisation asa model. Those who live in Kent 
can endorse the Minister’s words. Neighbouring counties are 
less fortunate and look on with envy. The success of Kent is 
due to the fact that they still have a squire class with Lord 
Cornwallis at their head, and that the squires, who are accus- 
tomed to administration, have once more proved their com- 
petence. In many other counties the rule has been that of 


A Bumper 
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small officials, and, as often happens, the small official has 
been a tyrant, and an incompetent one. This year has been 
a fortunate one for crops, Nature’s bounty has been showered 
on us, ungathered blackberries load every bush, unnoticed 
edible fungi are everywhere in field and wood. So little have 
the people of England the habit of living off the soil that a 
whole quantity of good food goes ungarnered every year by 
the careless countryman and his even more careless wife. 
In no other countryside in Europe are people so indifferent to 
good food, or so unaware that it is theirs for the gathering. 
And cooking is no difficulty, as it is in towns, for the country 
cottage dweller, he has it all around him and—if he is fortunate 
enough to live in an old house, he has a brick oven, which will 
cook for a village with one faggot. The fuel controller has 
evidently no idea of this, for nothing has been said about the 
use of brick ovens to save fuel, yet they were used even as late 
as the last war. 


MINISTERS and officials have alike expressed satisfaction at the 
result of the farmer’s exertions. But they offer no reward— 

beyond the reward of a patriotic glow of self- 
Afterthe War —tisfaction to those who have made these 
prodigious efforts. The Farmers’ Weekly could, on October 9, 
only say of Mr. Hudson’s and Mr. Butler’s speeches at the 
Conservative meeting that :— 


“So far as the future is concerned, the Government is hiding 
behind the war . . . Mr. Hudson—who is no shrinking violet in 
the ordinary way—can hold out no clue worth biting into about 
post-war agriculture.” 


Our vigorous contemporary goes on to say :— 


“This argument for delaying decision for fear of constricting 
the war effort is so much hay. It makes a good emotional slogan, 
but that’s all that can be said for it. 

** Just as a Government which fails to prepare for a war in 
peace-time is bound to lose the first few rounds, so a Government 
that fails in war to prepare for peace is neglecting its duty and 
throwing away ammunition. 

“Look at the last point since it meets the Government on its 
chosen ground. The one obvious way to send a wave of aggressive 
energy through the farming community is to give them a clear 
picture of the future they are ploughing towards. 

** At the moment the farmer can see no farther ahead than one or 
perhaps two harvests after victory. Beyond that lies the spectre of 
1922.” 
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But it is not only “after the war”’ that is forgotten ; next 
year and the year after that are equally matters for spasmodic 
planless policy. 


BuT 1943 stares us in the face. When these words are in 
print the New Year will only be two months away. What is 

being done to encourage and help farmers? 
+ Aiaaeal We know of a great many cases of discourage. 
ment and hindrance to their efforts and of 
disturbance to their plans. Like children with gardens, 
Ministers seem to want perpetually to pull up the plants to see 
how they are growing. The milk muddle is an instance of 
this. After many years the Milk Marketing Board had got 
into a steady stride and had learned its work. The Ministry 
of Food proposes to relegate it to a shelf where it will be of 
little use and to replace it by a new and untried set of men, 
Once more producers do not know where they are, or where 
they will be driven, and, mild as Englishmen are, they cannot 
be over-driven permanently. Apart from such Ministry-made 
muddles there is the whole question of dealing with waste 
land. Lord Winterton spoke of this recently in the House of 
Commons. He wanted to know why so much land was still 
being left derelict or nearly so. He believes that 100,000 
acres in South and South-eastern England could be made to 
produce food, and, in this great acreage he included public 
and private parks, derelict woodlands and commons, 
Ministers had little to say to this in the House of Commons, 
They did not deny it, but said that the good land must be 
cultivated first. They said the same thing, it will be remem- 
bered, about the coal mines. But Lord Winterton’s chief plea 
was that derelict woodlands, where there are no good trees, 
which grow underwood no longer marketable, could, in many 
cases, be turned over to the growing of food. Yes, but we 
suggest that it must be made worth some one’s while to do 
this. At present the good fellows are working at top speed 
for little or no reward, and the less good fellows are looking on 
because the Government have left off reading the Bible— 
Mr. Hudson please pay attention !—and are muzzling the ox 
that treads the corn. 
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CRISIS IN STRATEGY 


THE war has reached a strategic turning point. The series 
of notable speeches by Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Hitler and 
Goering at the end of September and early in October were 
in part intended to bring this fact home to the German public 
and the world. The speeches, of course, had other purposes 
as well. They were addressed to the German people with the 
intention of reassuring it and giving it further heart. But 
this primarily political purpose must not be allowed to blind 
us to the array of substantial and important facts enumerated 
by the German leaders as evidence which would hearten men 
and women suffering under the strain of prolonged preparation - 
for war, war itself, and heavy casualties. To the Allies also, 
these facts upon which the German leaders rested their case 
are of outstanding significance. 

Ribbentrop in his speech on September 27 gives the 
strategic argument in clearest outline. Russia, he said, has 
been irrecoverably weakened by the German advance. 
German troops have occupied about 400,000 square miles of 
Russian territory. The population of this area totals about 
90,000,000 people—to which must be added serious losses in 
the field. The regions occupied are among the most fertile 
and economically most valuable in all Russia, and account 
for a very high proportion of the agriculturally and industrially 
developed districts upon which Russia must depend for 
existence and for military strength. According to Ribbentrop, 
the Soviet Union has now lost over two-thirds of its bread 
cereal area and its meat supply, the bulk of its sugar, over 
60 per cent. of its production of iron ore and coal, a still 
higher proportion of manganese ore (essential for the produc- 
tion of high quality steel), and the bulk of its aluminium. 
In addition, there is obviously a grave strategic threat along 
the Caspian and the Lower Volga to about go per cent. of 
Russia’s oil. These losses, the German argument concludes, 
mean that, even though Russia is not eliminated, her power is 
at least greatly and permanently weakened. 

The next stage in the German argument concerns the sea. 
Here it is claimed that the three Axis powers have won the 
upper hand owing to the heavy shipping losses which the 
Allies have suffered and are still suffering. Shipping diffi- 
culties, the Germans argue, affect adversely the maintenance 
and reinforcement of Allied forces even on the existing widely 
separated fronts. A fortiori, shipping difficulties will make 
it impossible for the United Nations to establish new fronts on 
which they can wage decisive campaigns against the three 
Axis powers. 

By contrast, the German speakers regard the Axis position 
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as immensely strong. Enormous conquests in Europe and 
Asia have provided the material foundations upon which 
Germany and Japan can overcome the weakness in foodstuffs 
and other resources which at the outbreak of war threatened 
to hamstring them. The food problem, the German leaders 
assert bluntly, has been decisively solved for Germany and 
for all Europe by the immense German conquests, especially 
in the Ukraine and the rich lands of the Don and the North 
Caucasus. The same is true as regards industrial raw 
materials, where Germany and Japan have strengthened 
themselves absolutely with the resources available in the 
territories newly conquered, and also relatively by depriving 
the Allies of the same resources. So far as manufacture goes, 
the conquest of every industrial country in Europe except 
Switzerland and Sweden has converted practically the entire 
Continent into an armament works for the German war 
machine. 

The strategic position which the Axis powers have created 
by their conquests is also regarded by them as immensely 
strong. This position, claim the German leaders, enables 
them at will either to attack, or to remain successfully on the 
defensive while developing their plans and arms for the next 
stage. By contrast, an Allied attack with strategically 
important forces is hard to effect because of the Allied shipping 
shortage. Direct Allied bombing of the civilian population 
of Germany cannot, they assert, bring Germany to her knees, 

A recent article in the Frankfurter Zeitung summarises this 
general German strategic argument :— 


** The position of Germany and her allies on the threshold of 
the fourth war winter is as follows: in the first three years the 
Tripartite Powers have made such decisive progress and won such 
great successes that they now cannot possibly lose the war even if thy 
had in future to confine themselves to defending what they have already wa. 
This conclusion, however, must certainly not be misunderstood a 
a proclamation of the Tripartite Powers’ war programme. Nor 
can it be taken to mean that these States have decided—let alone been 
compelled—to leave the initiative in future to the enemy. It means 
rather that Germany and her allies have, in the first three years of 
the war, and above all through the military successes achieved during 
last spring and summer, established themselves in a totally unassail 
able position, which allows them to view future events with perfect 
calm and with unshakable certainty of final victory... . 

“‘ The enemy thought that because they commanded the world’s 
riches their final victory over the have-nots was beyond question 
That, as it now turns out, was a double error. It was a mistake to 
suppose that wars can be won by power and riches once the strength 
of the historic ideas that made possible the acquisition of that powet 
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and those riches had perished. It was another profound mistake 
to assume that the Tripartite Powers could be kept under pressure 
of want until they collapsed. . . . The British have not enough 
shipping either to maintain the blockade or to undertake joint 
military action in Europe. Stalin must know this; and he does 
know it. But does he also know that the British and Americans 
not only are unable to help him, but also do not want to? The 
British and Americans know this, but this is not the first time they 
have betrayed an ally. But all their plans and hopes for a decisive 
blow, however late, are based on the assumption that Russia will 
bear the main burden of weakening the Continent in preparation 
for an Anglo-Saxon invasion. When this pre-condition has 
been eliminated—and e/iminated it will be sooner or later—but in any 
case soon enough to make the British and Americans too late—then Roose- 
velt and his great programme of arms production will be faced with 
an insoluble task. Regardless of its strength, the United States will 
not be able to conquer Europe, Africa and Asia; and when things 
are viewed in this perspective, space and time are seen to be the allies 
of the Tripartite Powers.” 


Thus the Frankfurter Zeitung, which naturally maligned 
Germany’s enemies in the process of stating the German case. 
But we can afford to disregard the pinpricks in this article 
while we consider its strategic content. A German military 
spokesman, in a statement issued on October 12, drew some 
immediate practical conclusions. The burden of the German 
spokesman’s statement was that Germany is now passing 
from the offensive to the defensive. Hitler and Goering’s 
speeches, he said, mark 


“a transition in the military situation. There is a formula for it— 
from the offensive to the defensive. This formula does not indicate 
a weakening of the position of Germany and her Allies. But a 
transition and a change cannot be doubted any more, and the slogan, 
‘From Offensive to Defensive’ is not wholly misleading. It con- 
tains the truth that . . . the Tripartite Powers in the past three 
years of offensive have made such progress and have achieved such 
successes that they cannot lose the war even if they were in future 
to limit their actions to the defence of the conquered territories.” 


The German military spokesman coupled this conclusion with 
awarning. The transition from the offensive to the defensive, 
he said, ; 


“should not be understood as an announcement of the future 
German war programme. Neither does it mean that the Tripartite 
Powers are determined or compelled to leave the initiative now 
to their opponents. It only means that Germany and her Allies 
during three years of war have won a completely unassailable position 
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in which they can wait, with composed calm and full certainty of 
victory, all developments to come.” 


A week earlier the Berlin correspondent of the Svenska 
Dagblad indicated another aspect of the German warning, 
“ Well informed ”’ German circles, said the Swedish newspaper 
—in other words, German Press officers carrying out the 
instructions of those responsible for German policy—well- 
informed German circles emphasise that Germany is only 
temporarily on the defensive in the West. The war against 
England, they say, is still considered to be the main front 
where final victory will be won. The fact of the present 
defensive strategy in the West does not imply that Germany 
will refrain from a final decision against England. The 
Eastern campaign (according to this view) is merely a big 
strategic interlude. Once Germany has secured the Eastern 
front an offensive in the West will begin. 

Both Ribbentrop and Hitler give a similar warning. 
Ribbentrop confines his warning to Russia and the Middle 
East. The Germans and their Allies, he says, will continue 
to harass and beat Russia until Europe has been freed once 
and for all from the ‘“‘ menace ”’ of ‘‘ Bolshevism ”’ ; and in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa he warns the “ English” 
that German and Italian formations will not “ grant’ them 
any respite. Hitler's warnings, though vaguer, are more 
formidable—as is consonant with his evil but tremendous 
genius. ‘‘ Our faith,” he says, “is that we must strike at our 
enemy until final victory is won.”’ After listing the German 
strategic aims in Russia already achieved this year, he con- 
tinues : ‘‘ So far as our further aims are concerned, you will 
understand that I am not touching on this subject because 
they are aims which we are in the course of pursuing.” As 
regards Britain and America, he is particularly emphatic 
about the war at sea. He said: “‘ Our submarines have far 
surpassed all their previous achievements and I can assure 
those gentlemen in Britain and America that this will not 
change.” And again, at the end of his speech, he said :— 


“* Let our enemies wage this war as long as they are in a position 
to do so. We shall do everything we can to beat them. That 
they should ever beat us is impossible and out of the question.” 


The last of these sentences has been much quoted and com- 
mented on. It is, however, the two preceding sentences that 
really demand attention. 

To sum up all these changes and the statements that 
record them. The Germans consider that their conquests 
have now created both for them and for Japan a position which 
is impregnable. [or a time—but only for a time—they pro- 
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pose to pause in order to develop their conquests and to 
convert resources into arms. But this would be a mere pause. 
At its end, if they have their way, a fresh period of active 
attack will open. But both pause and decision as to the 
timing of the new attack are held to rest now with Germany. 

The West is not so well informed about the Japanese view 
of the situation. There have been fewer Japanese speeches, 
and less information from the Japanese propaganda machine. 
But in the case of Japan also, the facts speak for themselves. 
She, too, has conquered vast territories. She, too, has much 
work before her to develop them. She, too, needs time and 
can use it to good advantage. But, like Germany, Japan also 
faces grave strategic problems which are still unsolved, and 
which only a fresh and successful stage of strategic attack 
can bring to solution. 

What, then, are we to make of these Axis arguments and 
their strategic implications ? The argument is not primarily 
addressed to us but to the German people. With the reasons 
why such things should be said to that audience we are not 
here concerned. But what we can recognise is that these 
things are not said for our good. All the more necessary, 
therefore, to know whether they are true wholly or in part ; 
and if only partly true, what is the measure of truth in them. 

Two things are clear from the start. First, it is, of course, 
not true that the Axis are impregnable ; and it is the wildest 
and most wilful fantasy to imagine that they have already 
won the war. Wars are won or lost by the will of men 
directing and applying mind, imagination, effort, and force 
to the task of victory ; and unless and until the Allies were to 
surrender in spirit, the multitudes of their population, the 
vast resources they command, the hard work of their peoples, 
the whole vigour and passion and resoluteness of their labours 
in the war challenge these presumptuous claims of Axis 
spokesmen and leaders, and, if pressed resolutely to the end, 
ensure that when the finish comes it will not be the Allies 
whose cause lies in the dust. But when every allowance has 
been made for what is boastful and false in these Axis state- 
ments, much that they assert is vital and true ; and what is 
true must be acknowledged and dealt with by the Allies. 
Thus, it 7s true that the Axis by their conquests have overcome 
the difficulties of food supply and insufficient raw materials 
with which they began the contest. It zs true that the loss 
of the vast territories overrun by Axis forces in Europe and in 
Asia has inflicted grievous hurt on the Allies. It zs true that 
the Axis have in fact now won a strategic position far more 
advantageous than that with which they began. Further- 
more—and most important in modern war where surprise and 
speed possess an importance and can reap a harvest never 
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before conceived—it is also true that the Axis powers still 
hold the strategic initiative. These advantages—and they 
are great advantages—must in the fourth year of this grim 
struggle be put down on the credit side of the Axis account, 
These things they have won because we were unprepared, 
blind and weak. These things we have to regain before we 
in our turn can go on—as go on we shall—to final victory. 

What, then, in view of losses already suffered, is the 
strategic position of the Allies at this stage of the war? The 
first point to note is that, by contrast with the Allied position 
at the outbreak of war in 1939, there can now be nothing 
“automatic’”’ about the growth of Allied strength, nor 
anything “ inevitable ’’ about Allied progress towards victory. 
It is not “ inevitable ” that our factories should turn out the 
right kind of tanks or planes or ships or guns or shells or bombs, 
It is not “ inevitable’”’ that we should produce all the raw 
materials and foodstuffs that our vast and manifold needs 
demand. It is not “ inevitable’ that our fighting men shall 
have victories wherever they go—unless they are armed with 
the right weapons, have been trained in the right methods, 
and are fighting in the right strength. It is not “ inevitable” 
that four great Allies—facing immense and terrible strains 
thousands of miles apart from one another, speaking different 
languages, working against the background of different 
traditions—should ‘“‘ automatically’ develop the right 
strategy to cope with the great and terrible problems that 
face them. It is not “‘inevitable”’ that the peoples of all 
these lands, threatened though they be by death and by that 
destruction of the soul which is worse than death, should 
without more ado achieve and maintain amid all crises, 
present and to come, the unshakable steadfastness based upon 
firm understanding and resolute will by which alone this 
immense crisis can be overcome. None of these things is 
“automatic.”’ None is “ inevitable.” All can be achieved 
—but they can be achieved only by imagination and insight 
and will and effort and sacrifice. Let us, therefore, if we really 
want victory, hear no more about “ inevitability,” or else, 
if we show the qualities of fools, we shall find the one thing 
that really 7s inevitable—the sure and certain doom of fools, 
which is destruction. 

But if we are in fact to win the war—which we can only 
do by framing our strategy rightly—what questions must we 
ask and answer? The first and most formidable is, how are 
Germany and Japan to be beaten ? All sorts of easy answers 
have of course been given. For example, that Germany will 
collapse internally. Perhaps; and there are indeed many 
reasons for thinking that Germany’s internal position may 
have been dangerously shaky earlier this year. But Germany 
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pulled through this crisis, as she will pull through others. 


It would be very nice and convenient if Germany would 
collapse. But this cannot just be taken for granted; and any 
strategy which seeks such collapse as its main objective 
exposes the Allies in their turn to blows so heavy that no one 
can calculate their consequence. Again, it may be that air 
bombing will defeat Germany. Here again, however, there 
is no satisfactory case, either in theory or experience, for 
holding that air bombing will by itself destroy the awful 
power of the German war machine, or disintegrate the morale 
of the German people whose labours keep that machine 
working. Major-General Zhuravlev, a highly placed Russian 
Air Staff officer, has recently taken a strong stand against the 
view of some American theorists that the massive bombing of 
Germany can play a major role in achieving her defeat. 
General Zhuravlev naturally agrees that massive British and 
American raids, if constant and on a large enough scale, can 
play a not inconsiderable part in weakening Germany. But, 
he writes, it is foolish to suppose that with the air weapon alone 
the war can be won. Victory, he says, can be achieved only 
by all war services working in co-operation. When it is 
considered that for days on end Stalingrad sustained bombing 
by more than a thousand German bombers attacking 
repeatedly, and that more than seven weeks of attack could 
not bring this supremely gallant city to surrender, it should be 
clear that air attack on a lesser scale against more widely 
dispersed targets—air attack restricted moreover by the 
vagaries of the weather—must accomplish less, and cannot 
possibly be relied on as the sure and sufficient means which 
will beat Germany to her knees. 

After three years of war in which the Allies have been told 
that they will win the war by propaganda, by blockade, by 
bombing, and indeed by every conceivable means except by 
hard work and heavy fighting, it is at last becoming clear that 
none of these lazy-man’s methods are in the least effective, 
and that in fact such great and desperate struggles as the 
present are won or lost only when nations throw in their all. 
Germany, we ought now to realise, will be broken when, and 
only when, we have hit her hard on land and have smashed 
the armed forces which constitute her moral backbone. As 
for Japan, it is possible that a major victory at sea might reduce 
the Japanese people to hopelessness and create a mood of 
surrender. But this cannot be relied on; and here, too, it 
may well be necessary to inflict defeat on land before the end 
finally is reached. 

The view taken here of the hard necessities to which 
Allied strategy must conform in order to win implies other 
and most strenuous efforts. First and foremost among these, 
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the Allies must regain command of the seas. The best news— 
by far the best news—in Mr. Churchill’s Edinburgh speech on 
October 12 was his statement that the months of August and 
September saw some improvement in the Allied position at sea. 
President Roosevelt’s fire-side talk on the same day made the 
same welcome point. But much more has yet to be done, 
It is not enough that there should merely be a favourable 
balance between the total of ships built and the total of ships 
sunk. The essential thing is first to prevent sinkings ; then 
to sink U-boats faster than they can be built ; and, finally, 
to deal with the Japanese fleet. Not until the Allies have 
achieved once again full and substantially unchallenged com- 
mand of all the oceans of the world will they have laid the 
foundation for future success in their strategy. 

Next, Russia and the Middle East must be maintained, 
For both purposes command of the seas is essential—unless, 
indeed, Russia and the Middle East are to be supplied at such 
cost in ships sunk and weapons lost that no margin is left over 
for other purposes. Russia’s needs will be heavy. Despite 
her tremendous losses of territory and resources, she will have 
to meet most of them herself, if only because the materials 
needed for her vast armies and the food required by the great 
population still hers cannot be supplied from any overseas 
source. Fortunately for both Russia and the Allies, the great 
armament programmes included in her Five Year Plans have 
provided factories and developed resources far east of any 
areas of present fighting. Nevertheless, a heavy burden of 
Russian needs will still fall to Britain and America to satisfy; 
and one requires no special inside information to see that if 
Britain and America were under the obligation to make large 
and varied shipments to Russia before the losses- incurred 
during this year’s fighting, they will now be obliged to send 
their great Eastern ally yet bigger quantities and greater 
variety of products, materials and foodstuffs than before. 
Similarly as regards the Middle East. Egypt must be held— 
and must therefore be adequately supplied. It must indeed 
be more than held. The Germans must be cleared out of 
Egypt, Libya, the whole of North Africa. But this is to 
look some way ahead. Meanwhile, the first step is to keep 
what we have got—and to send to Egypt whatever troops 
and arms are necessary to that end. 

These strategic problems do not stand alone. Associated 
with them are great and difficult problems of tactics, and of 
the weapons (and training) required to carry the tactics out. 
The newly proclaimed German strategy of defence—while a 
fresh offensive is in detailed preparation—rests upon most 
elaborately developed defensive tactics. Marshal von Leeb 
is among the German soldiers who have probed most deeply 
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into the problems of modern defence. Long before this war, 
von Leeb regarded the problem of defence as of primary 
importance for the wholé of German strategy. In an 
important manual on the subject von Leeb wrote: 


“Let us always remember that attack is the method which 
decides war and battle. But let us not as a result misread the 
situation of Germany. Her experiences in the World War of 
1914-18, her geographical situation, and the importance of her 
essentially defensive position emphasise the significance of the 
defensive within the general development of war.” 


And he proceeded to develop his ideas in accordance with the 
lessons which he held that these facts taught. Von Leeb 
drew on Clausewitz to point the importance of defence, 
especially when fighting a number of powerful enemies. In 
that situation, he said, the vital thing is to lose correctly ; 
that is, since to defend everything is to defend nothing, to 
plan necessary sacrifices so that at the end it is the attacking 
enemy who is at a disadvantage while the defender finishes 
by rallying himself for successful attack. Von Leeb under- 
lines the importance of this. He writes: ; 


“In particular, everything on all other fronts must be sacrificed 
so as to bring about a decision in one sector on one front.” 


And he continues with a complex analysis of the practical 
problems of defence in terms of tanks, anti-tank guns, aircraft, 
swift-moving mechanised transport, and such other techno- 
logical instruments of war as chemical weapons and wireless 
communications. 

A long series of Allied failures in practically every campaign 
which at one stage or another attempted a sustained offensive 
against German forces testifies alike to the thoroughness with 
which the Germans have analysed the problems of modern 
defence and the efficiency with which they have devised 
weapons, training and detailed tactics with which to solve 
those problems. The names of these gallant but unsuccessful 
fields are written in blood in the records of Allied warfare. 
“Knightsbridge” and the “Cauldron” in Libya last June, 
when 270 British tanks out of 300 were destroyed by the 
German defences without countervailing tank losses on their 
side, constitute one example of which we are only too bitterly 
aware. In Russia, the great German defensive positions at 
Rhev, Gzhatsk and Schluesselburg are among the German 
defensive positions attack on which, though brave, deter- 
mined, tenacious, and thoroughly organised, has cost our 
Russian Allies only too dear for the results achieved. Our 
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latest experience of the strength of German defences in the 
West was gained at Dieppe ; and Dieppe showed once again 
that the Allies have not yet solved the tactical and operational 
problems of smashing German defences ; problems that must 
be solved before we can beat the German armed forces; 
problems that wil] be solved once we put our full minds and 
wills into devising their solution. 

Another great problem is the problem of the strategic 
distribution of the forces of United Nations. Despite the 
existence of elaborate machinery for study and consultation, 
this problem also has not yet been solved. The whole agita- 
tion for a Second Front rests in fact upon the widespread 
intuitive realisation in Britain and America that, so far as can 
be judged by their deeds, Anglo-American military authorities 
have not yet properly faced up to the problems before them. 
This is also the meaning of the notable “ prod” which M. 
Stalin himself gave on behalf of the Second Front school in 
the letter he sent on October 3 to Mr. Henry Cassidy, repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press in the U.S.S.R. The place 
of a Second Front, said M. Stalin, is very high in Soviet 
estimates of the current military situation. By contrast with 
the aid which Russia is giving Britain and the United States, 
the aid of the Anglo-Saxon powers to the Soviet Union “ has 
so far been little effective,” said M. Stalin. What the Allies 
must do is to “ fulfil their obligations fully and on time”; 
meanwhile, they need not fear that Soviet strength will yield 
before “‘ the German brigands.”’ 

One aspect—and a major aspect—of this vital problem of 
correctly apportioning the strategic resources of the Allies 
appears in the United States, where efforts to assemble and 
equip a mass army are to some extent at war with the grand 
strategy required to win the war. The well-documented and 
influential American magazine Fortune writes in a recent 
issue : 


“* Lend-Lease has moved towards its basic goal—the pooling of 
the United Nations’ potentials—by short steps rather than by long 
strides. The passage of the Act did not end the division of mind 
that was characteristic of the days in which it was framed. The 
split—send arms abroad, keep arms for our own forces—did not 
narrow. It became one of the points at issue between the Army 
and the Lease-Lend administration, with the Army insisting on 
United States safety requirements. It has become to-day perhaps 
the most important single issue of grand strategy.” 


The great debate on this subject continues in many quarters 
in the United States. It is a debate which sooner or later 
must have a practical end, the more so since not even the huge 
resources of the United States can provide limitless man-power 
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for the vast industrial requirements of modern war as well as 
an army and an air force totalling upwards of 7,500,000 men 
in 1943. 

At this point we can conveniently conclude our analysis. 
There can be little informed doubt that Germany’s conquests 
in Russia and Japan’s in East Asia have in fact brought the 
war to a strategic turning pcint. We have reached one of the 
great watersheds of military power in all history. Never 
before have active, aggressive, attacking States commanded 
such immense resources as Germany and Japan command 
to-day. The United Nations can and must defeat even this 
great assemblage of material force. But the problems 
involved in doing so have grown enormously as the United 
Nations have lost position after position because they were 
weak, and still more because they had not thought out the 
strategic elements of the problems with which they were faced. 
Now the margin has become too narrow for more resources 
to be squandered carelessly or ignorantly. Now, too, we 
really must achieve a unified strategic concept of this war as 
a whole and of the means by which we propose to win it. 
We have got to get clear in our own minds just where and how 
we are going to hit Germany and Japan in order to beat them. 
The total problem of winning the war is first and foremost a 
problem of conviction and will. The strategic problems 
involved are primarily problems of the mind. The time has 
come when these problems really must be solved. 


JULES MENKEN. 
October 15, 1942. 


Admiral Thursfield is away on a holiday. He will resume 
his articles next month. 


WE issue with this number the second war map published 
as a supplement to the National Review. This covers the 
Near and Middle East from the Balkan Peninsula to the 
Caspian, and from the Black Sea to the Nile. We hope our 
readers will find this map as useful as the last. A few separate 
copies are available—price 2s. 


“COAL, OUR SALVATION” 


WE may almost be said to be made of coal. If any raw 
material can be the foundation of Empire greatness, then our 
position in the world is or was firmly founded upon coal, 
The machinery of the Industrial Revolution, the shipping of 
our world trade, everything which has gone and still goes to 
give us our high standard of living, all can be traced back to 
coal. And now we are in grave difficulty about our very first 
national asset. The subject is well worth study at the 
present moment because if coal, as we understand the word, 
were accurately analysed it would be found to consist of rather 
more politics than fuel and by the recollection of what 
politics has done for coal, we should be able to make an 
accurate forecast of what politics will do in the matter of our 
needs for other essential raw materials. 

This is the day of the planners: the first leader of The 
Times newspaper tells us, almost once a week, that we must 
plan. We are asked to believe that by planning, most of our 
troubles can be solved. Our attention is constantly directed 
to the age-old anomaly of poverty amidst plenty and it is 
argued that planning can correct a weakness which has been 
apparent all through history. We are of course planned for 
war and it is useless to quarrel about that. War is the opposite 
of peace and demands organisation on the biggest possible 
scale. Success in war will come to us by massing the resources 


of half the world and applying them to one single destructive [ 


purpose. But as peace is the opposite of war, it demands, in 
my judgment, the opposite policy. The endeavour should be 
not to centralise, but to spread responsibility over the 
maximum number of shoulders, thus giving the maximum of 
security and stability. The old adage that union is strength 
has never seemed to me to be wholly true for peaceful 
purposes. We unite to fight something or somebody, to 
relieve ourselves of trouble, sometimes to rob other people, 
always to give strength to the party or section that is united 
at the expense of the rest. The trade union is the outstanding 
example of the truth and the untruth of the saying that unity 
is strength. 

If we can believe what reaches us through the strictly 
controlled channels of news and information, the larger half 
of the world to-day is thinking in terms of planning. The 
Atlantic Charter foreshadows a scheme for the allocation of 
raw materials between the nations and invites us to look 
kindly upon the plan by holding out the attractive prospect 
freedom from want. My suggestion is that a little quit 
examination of the history of the first and foremost of our 
raw materials may help us to assess the qualities and defects 
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of those proposals. At the present moment, plans are in 
working for the accumulation of pools of wheat and other food 
to be ready to do as much as possible to allay the widespread 
famine that will follow on the heels of this total war. We have 
to visualise a condition in which Poland or Belgium or per- 
haps even Britain will be faced with immediate starvation 
and no one will quarrel with plans, however wasteful and 
uneconomic, having for their expressed purpose the allevia- 
tion of temporary troubles of so distressing a character. 
These plans are part of the price of war and indeed would be 
expected from the Allied Nations as the answer to German 
plans designed deliberately to starve other peoples for the 
benefit of Germany. They are properly classified as charity 
and charity is far above economics and has never pretended 
to have a practical basis. 

But the planners now at work massing everything together, 
devising priorities, reducing everything to a speculative 
statistical basis and arranging for the movement during and 
immediately after the war of great quantities of wealth from 
one to the other side of the world, are bold enough to suggest 
that, the war being over and the aftermath of trouble being 
abated, then the perfect world can be secured by perpetuating 
the planning idea. It is at this point that the story of our 
coal may be useful not only to us, but to the whole of man- 
kind. Planning, which of course is only an alias for Socialism, 
has its roots in the sentimental but quite natural aversion to 
the existence of poverty amidst plenty. It proclaims boldly 
that the well-being of man can be so devised as to provide 
everything to each according to his needs. It ignores, indeed 
denies, the natural difficulty expressed in the old proverb, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” and bases itself with 
commendable hope upon the theory that man will work even 
though with everything provided the need for him to do so is, 
to put it mildly, relieved of its personal urgency. 

The planning of the past remains as a warning, but is a 
thing of the past, all of it has been concerned with the simple 
task of robbing Peter to pay Paul: that comparatively easy 
process has been completed, for Peter has nothing left. Some 
of us have spent a lifetime in calling attention to the inevitable 
end of that sort of planning. It has been proceeding with 
progressive vigour for two or three generations, but Peter 
was so wealthy as to obscure its true nature. Two wars have 
expedited the inevitable end and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced the other day that those with incomes 
of more than £6,000 a year had been reduced to a mere handful 
of 80 persons, he pronounced the committal sentences or the 


blessing, whichever way you care to look at it, of the old sort 
of planning. 
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The central error of it all was to tackle the plenty and not 
the poverty. It conceived all wealth as a static quantity to 
be evenly distributed and failed to recognise that distribution 
meant not what the word implied, but nothing less than 
destruction. The same error is noticeable in a great many of 
the social services. Behind them all is a sentimental revolt, 
worthy enough in its way, against the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. The revolt has taken the practical form of 
placing handicaps upon the fit and while, to some extent, 
helping the unfit, has also greatly multiplied their numbers, 
There are, I do not doubt, many, even among the readers of 
The National Review, who will in this matter charge me with 
over-statement, they will point to the obvious improvement 
in the health, the food, the raiment and the shelter of the unfit 
and claim that as an advance. Here again coal may help us, 
for those who entertain such doubts fail to notice that whereas 
in the past a small minority of the unfit could fall back upon 
the solid basis of a majority striving after personal fitness, 
now the whole structure rests upon a technical foundation of 
a paper plan and paper money. The rdle of Jeremiah is not 
one to be envied, but the spectacle of 46 millions of my fellow 
countrymen, living 486 to the square mile in wholly u- 
natural conditions, having parted with most of the foreign 
estates on which their well-being relied and dammed wp 
the sources of the personal enterprise from which all wealth 
has hitherto derived, fortifies my gloomy prognostications. 

I am assured that I need not worry provided that I wil 
accept planning. If only I will leave matters in the competent 
hands of persons of the type of Sir William Beveridge and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the future comfort of mankind is 
not in doubt. By means of commissions of inquiry, reports, 
statistics, authorities, quotas, priorities, inter-governmenta 
arrangements and control of everything including currencies, 
these people have the courage to promise me that I shal 
enjoy wheat from America, coffee from Brazil, oil, tin, rubber 
from the Far East, and other such necessities of the decent 
life. 

I ask them all to look at coal. 

I believe that the first of the many Royal Commissions 
that have done everything possible in the way of politica 
processes to put coal into a perfect plan, sat and reported i 
the year 1866. Since then, coal has been a favourite counter 
on the political gaming tables; it almost rivals the Irs 
question; it is certainly older than the present Indian 
question. It has been debated and reported upon until the 
present state of exhaustion has been reached. One of these 
Royal Commissions in 1905, directed its attention to the 
theory, then current, that our coal supplies were in danger d 
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exhaustion and, to put our minds at rest, reported that there 
were proved coalfields under 4,000 feet in depth, containing 
unworked available coal amounting to 100,914,668,167 tons. 
In addition there was coal which could not be classified at 
that time as absolutely proved, but estimated to amount to 
40,000 million tons. If these figures be added together, there 
is in this little island of ours, at this moment, something like 
150,000 millions tons of unworked coal. When these esti- 
mates were made, it was not suspected that coal might exist 
in Kent, the figure may therefore be taken as a cautious one 
to-day. Of this astronomical total, we have ever since been 
mining or winning roughly 250 million tons a year, that is 
to say, that we have exhausted our known reserves at the 
rate of I per cent. every six years. Our unmined coal is 
sufficient to last for six centuries. Thousands of millions are 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary mind and it may therefore 
be helpful to reduce these astronomical figures to personal 
individual terms. They mean that there are reserves amount- 
ing to 12,500 tons for every household in the country or, 
to come down still further, 3,260 tons of unmined coal for 
every man, woman and child. : 

Apart from Russian wheat, I know of no case of a primary 
raw material which in the last 30 years has failed to show any 
sort of progress. If the skill and energy, for instance, applied 
in quite recent times to Rhodesian copper had been free to 
work our coal, we should have no anxiety about dollars and 
should certainly not be faced with any shortage of fuel at 
home. The actual results of the last 40 years working show 
a steady output of approximately 250 million tons, a steady 
diminution in the output per man employed (notwithstanding 
the introduction of machinery), the halving of our export 
trade and a home consumption which has always been rather 
below 200 million tons a year. These figures throw a vivid 
light upon the value of political activity which has, in the 
meantime, multiplied the cost of coal by four and completely 
failed in its purpose of abating, if not the misery, the dis- 
content and the unwillingness to work among the miners for 
whose benefit it was all devised. 

An interesting sidelight on the story is provided by Lord 
Passfield who, as Mr. Sidney Webb, had the indiscretion to 
publish a book during the Kaiser’s War entitled How to Pay 
for the War. His first line of salvation was the nationalisation 
of the coal mines and, remarkable for Sidney Webb, he 
descended to detail. He put into print his confirmed opinion 
that coal could be provided in plenty and delivered to the 
household cellar at a total cost of Is. a cwt. or {£1 a ton. 
Out of this price, again on paper, he satisfied all the aspira- 
tions of the miners and furthermore provided money to pay 
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for the war. And yet sensible people are still prepared to 
listen with patience to nonsense about planning. 

If any should be inclined to take the view that this is 
back history and say that with our modern knowledge, our 
education and vaunted ability, we ought to be able to arrange 
things in better ways, they should glance at the story of 
the planning of coal in the last three years. _On the fatal 
September 3, 1939, the bureaucrats planked upon the 
table of the House of Commons 48 Acts of Parliament, taking 
powers to arrange every little detail of our lives. Years of 
careful work had been expended upon these Acts and every- 
thing that planners could do in advance to meet a war situa- 
tion was presumably done. The Government became pos- 
sessed of our man power, our money and every scrap of raw 
material to be found in the back yard of any factory or 
shop. They produced, very wisely, paper plans for a long 
war, they proceeded to spend innumerable millions on shadow 
factories, they organised the production and the distribution 
of everything they thought to be required. Years of careful 
work by expert planners became the law of the land in a 
matter of a few minutes on that fateful Sunday morning; it 
was in fact a great accomplishment. It is, however, now 
obvious that in the theoretical heights attained only by first- 
class brains, there was no place for so menial a detail as coal. 

In 1915, Mr. Lloyd George planned the whole country for 
the production of shells, when we discovered to our cost in 
Flanders that shrapnel was getting a little out of date. It is 
said, and I do not know with what truth, that when he 
arranged for satisfactory output of shells, the then Minister 
of Munitions overlooked the fact, which after all was outside 
the experience of a Welsh solicitor, that a shell required to 
be filled with explosive. I suspect the same sort of very 
human failure on the part of our present-day planners in 
making their plans for the production of munitions of war. 

The full story would occupy more space than is at my 
disposal, but it should be remembered that since the days of 
Mr. Sidney Webb, we have exhausted the possibilities of 
political power to solve this very troublesome problem. All 
my life I have understood that the natural aversion of the 
miner to do more than his inclination or necessity prompted, 
was to be attributed to the iniquitous fact that other people 
drew royalties from his efforts. Royalties were supposed to 
rankle and it was argued that if only the coal, like the land 
before it, were to belong to the people, if it were, in fact, 
nationalised, then miners would mine as never before. Well, 
in June last, that desideratum was achieved. Among the new 
poor to-day are many thousands of the rentier class whose 
comfort depended upon incomes derived from coal royalties ; 
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those incomes have been halved and the royalties belong to 
the State. Or again the miners, like other workers, are said 
to object to an abuse, newly discovered by the political tub 
thumpers, known as the profit motive and an Excess Profit 
Tax of 100 per cent. has been imposed in deference to that 
point of view. In the result the mines, like many of our 
factories, are heading straight for bankruptcy from the 
absence of ability to make adequate provision for replacements 
and new developments that will be needed after the war. 
Again in deference to political opinion, power, control, 
management, have been transferred to those who have no 
financial interest in the proper workings of the mines. If 
search were made for any branch of human endeavour, from 
which the supposed evils of the old system has been eradicated, 
no industry could be found from which that eradication has 
been so complete as in the case of coal. 

Finally, notwithstanding the existence of four or five 
Government Departments acting as obstructions to the pro- 
duction of coal, we have erected a whole new Ministry. Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George celebrated this apotheosis of political 
endeavour by adding three shillings a ton to the present high 
price and establishing an all time record in minimum wages. 
The exigencies of war puts a very proper censorship upon us 
and we are not therefore able to know from day to day exactly 
how many miners are on strike. We do know that a great 
many of these innocent and misguided people, provided with 
a minimum wage that brings them into the clutches of the 
Income Tax collector, decide in their simple way to take a 
little more leisure; another illuminating comment on the 
difficulties of planning. But one way and another each 
householder now knows that out of his reserve of 12,500 
tons of the precious black material, he dare not ask for a 
shovelful to light a bedroom fire without a doctor’s certificate. 

Such is, in brief outline, the story of coal. It is not a 
story that we should over emphasise in the middle of the far 
graver distresses of a ghastly total war, but it is a story that 
must be told in face of the suggestion that this sort of political 
planning foolery is thinkable as the method by which we 
can repair the ravages of war. Private enterprise, individual 
endeavour, competition, speculation, the profit motive, are 
the forces which have brought mankind steadily up from 
barbarism. We should now surely know that planning, so far 
from eradicating the minor inconveniences or suspicions of 
chaos here and there, which after all only prove that this is earth 


Instead of heaven, will put the whole world into complete chaos 


and bring this civilisation to an end. 


ERNEST BENN. 


ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


AT this period of close collaboration between Britain and 
Russia, it is difficult to remember the days when these two 
nations were seeking rival claims and exercising spheres of 
influence in most parts of Asia. Russia’s influence in Asia is 
immense, but so is Britain’s, and it is not too much to say 
that upon the attitude adopted by these two nations after the 
war will depend the whole of the Asiatic problem. The action 
of Japan in recent years has forfeited for her the esteem with 
which she was once regarded by the nations of the East, and 
her avowed policy of “liberating Asia’”’ has suffered a calami- 
tous setback. More than ever before Eastern eyes are turned 
towards the West, particularly upon Britain and Russia, and 
if the same degree of co-operation as now exists in Europe 
between these two great Empires is exercised in post-war 
years in the East, the position in Asia, which at the moment is 
becoming increasingly delicate, will be materially stabilised. 

Russia has always been conscious of the growing import- 
ance of the Asiatic question, and her diplomacy, as well as 
her propaganda, has been subtle and persistent. It is a matter 
of history now (but worth recalling for the sake of interest, 
and in the hope that the situation will not arise again) how 
gravely Britain once felt the Russian threat to India, together 
with the growth of Russian influence in Central Asia and Iran. 
“There is only one heir to Central Asia,’’ wrote the Tsar, 
Peter the First, ‘‘ and no power in the world will be able to 
prevent him taking possession of his inheritance.”’ Russian 
policy at this time seemed directed south-eastwards through 
Central Asia towards India. Diplomatic pressure was already 
being exerted on Iran, but a compromise was reached here by 
the treaty of 1907, which divided the country into two spheres 
of influence. (In later years, of course, the terms of the treaty 
were annulled by Trotsky.) But Britain felt the menace 
growing, notably in the districts of Turkistan, Bokhara, and 
the Pamirs, and with the arrival of Cossacks on the banks of 
the Oxus, believed herself seriously threatened. It was more 
for the sake of security than from any ideas of expansion 
that Britain sought natural defensive boundaries in India, 
and from having been based upon the Valley of the Indus, 
moved northwards to the foot of the mountain regions. 
Henceforth the mighty Hindu Kush and Kara-Korum ranges 
would be India’s frontier to the north, whilst eastwards 
stretched the impenetrable Himalayas. Afghanistan acted 
as the buffer State, her policy swaying sometimes towards 
Britain and sometimes towards Russia. It was only the Russo- 
Japanese war which checked Russian ambitions in south- 
eastern Asia. 


ASIATIC QUESTIONS 4II 


This rivalry is, at least for the present, happily, a thing 
of the past, and those of us who have lived, worked, and 
travelled in the East are looking forward to a prolonged period 
of steady co-operation between the two Empires. New and 
important factors have arisen, and will leave influences 
behind which at the moment are difficult to estimate. British 
forces are manoeuvring on an unprecedented scale in India, 
Iran and Iraq. Palestine, Syria, and the Lebanon have large 
armies of occupation, and further north the Russians are 
fighting one of the great battles of history. The Eighth Army 
is still locked in mortal combat with the Axis in the Egyptian 
deserts. Turkey is ringed by flame and steel, and she stands 
like a rock, waiting and watching. Further south British 
arms have swept through Abyssinia, leaving trails of war 
which will take years to eradicate. On the frontiers of India 
stand the Japanese armies, with the Malayan and Burmese 
territories under their heels. Northwards China is fighting for 
existence. On every sea great naval battles are raging. 
Never before in the history of the world has Asia been shaken 
on so vast a scale. It isa wise man who can foretell the effect 
all this will have on the Oriental mind. 

But if it is true that war sears and destroys, it is equally 
true that it chastens and makes us wise. It would be foolish 
to assume that only harm and disaster will come out of the 
East as a result of the present world-wide conflict. Asia 
will have learnt lessons which it was necessary for her to 
learn. During many years of residence and travel in the East 
I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that only a major 
catastrophe will awaken the Oriental mind from its traditional 
complacency and torpor, and impose upon the unthinking 
masses some degree of responsibility, individuality, and 
ultimately nationally. We talk vaguely of nationalistic 
tendencies, of the awakening of ignorant multitudes, of the 
coming conflicts when enlightenment and_ responsibility 
finally overtake the eastern hordes. Will they become welded 
into nations ? Will they become so national conscious that 
they will demand to shape and direct their own destinies ? 
And if the answers to all these and similar questions are in the 
affirmative, what then? Will they utilise their newly gained 
freedom (as some anxious speculators in the West would have 
us believe) by arming and turning upon Europe, or will they 
turn upon one another as we of the West are fond of doing 
every now and then ? 

In my opinion these ideas, so prevalent at the present 
time, are erroneous. They are erroneous because fundamen- 
tally there is no real permanent awakening to national con- 
sciousness anywhere in Asia. Such symptoms as have shown 
themselves have been grossly exaggerated, especially by a 
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particular type of political agitator (and writer), who is 
becoming increasingly common in these days, and who, 
unfortunately, seems to gain the ear of the unthinking and the 
uninformed. But this “ national consciousness ’’ propaganda 
is the more mischievous for being based on half-truths, or, 
what is worse, on complete ignorance. The millions who 
inhabit the lands stretching from Suez and the Red Sea to 
the Pacific, with their innumerable customs, religions, 
cultures and civilisations, are in reality very little nearer 
unity or national consciousness than from the earliest times, 
The vast majority, ignorant and superstitious, simple and 
childlike, are as little concerned with home rule or self- 
determination as they are with what is happening at either 
of the Poles. In India, for instance, a country of some 
370,000,000 inhabitants, illiteracy extends to over 80 per 
cent. China, whose population is approximately 400,000,000, 
has in some ways made better development, but although she 
is experiencing greater unity now than she has ever done, I 
feel it is due more to the exigencies of war than to any 
remarkable innate national consciousness. We have yet to 
see whether she will relapse into her former tragic disunity 
when the present invader is vanquished. China has hitherto 
been rent by careless internal wars carried on by various 
generalissimos. India has only been spared this tragedy 
through the restraining hand of Britain. The racial and 
religious differences in India are so bitter that it is doubtful 
if she will, for a considerable period of time, experience even 
the temporary unity which China has enjoyed. India and 
China are countries of vast distances and poor communica- 
tions, countries composed chiefly of peasants. Providing the 
peasant is allowed to cultivate his land with as little inter- 
ference as possible, he is not greatly concerned with the 
immediate government of his country. Indeed, it is often a 
disturbing element in his life to find that he is in the unhappy 
position of exchanging one master for another, and in his 
present stage of development he is more often a victim than a 
beneficiary when ruled by his own kind. To blame Britain 
for the backwardness of India, as inflamed partisanship is 
fond of doing, is absurd. Equally absurd is the criticism, 
which we hear from time to time, that the most serious blot 
on Britain’s administration in India has been the lack of 
fusion between ruler and ruled. That this condition exists 
no one will deny, but it is a distortion of the facts to lay the 
blame entirely on Britain. What is the real issue ? The issue 
is one of religion rather than politics, and is accordingly 
delicate and treacherous ground. But facts must be faced, 
and where truth hurts, there is it most needed. Those who 
are acquainted with Oriental philosophy—and I think I may 
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claim to be—know that, with the masses, it leads to depres- 
sion and fatalism. We are not concerned here with the 
correct or incorrect interpretation of those teachings. Reli- 
gious beliefs in India have made social intercourse almost 
impossible, and certainly inhibit any far-reaching reforms. 
Kemal realised this when reforming Turkey, for his reforma- 
tion was not so much political as religious. He knew that 
no nation could expect to progress or aspire to liberty, or 
even deserve it, which demanded to maintain its women for 
ever in seclusion and indolence. He saw that this was the 
root of the evil, and that without the emancipation of the 
women there could be no real freedom for his country. 
Turkey, of course, was not split racially and religiously as is 
India, and Turkey’s close proximity to Europe helped her in 
her great internal struggle. But her method of deliverance 
is worthy of India’s notice. In the propaganda now being 
launched on behalf of India’s independence, little mention 
is made of either religion or the position of women. Indian 
Nationalists consistently evade these questions. Wise counsels 
will never prevail, and co-operation can never be achieved, 
amidst such racial bitterness, and where religious motives of 
the most diverse kinds seem to be the main considerations. 

It is time that many of the fallacious arguments now being 
disseminated by unscrupulous agencies in this country were 
attacked and exposed. As a nation we occasionally seem to 
derive much satisfaction from self-depreciation, and in this 
failure to adopt a critical attitude towards much of the 
propaganda which is now descending upon us, often become 
victims of the gravest misconceptions. Asia, we are told, 
has been the repository of the world’s most ancient civilisa- 
tions. Out of the East has come all we know of Art, Religion 
and Philosophy. A certain section of the community only 
needs to be told that China was making contributions towards 
Art and Philosophy when the inhabitants of these Islands 
were still savages, for them to suffer agonies of humiliation. 
And if, as is usually the case, this statement is followed by the 
cliché that the West is morally and spiritually bankrupt, 
their mortification knows no bounds. It is precisely this 
attitude of self-abnegation, and the desire to understand other 
points of view better than our own, which is responsible for 
our lack of virile and decisive policy in foreign affairs. But 
these same propagandists, when talking of the Art and 
Philosophy of the East, make no mention of its great poverty 
as opposed to its great wealth, nor of a cruelty and barbarism 
which seems in ill accord with its transcendental 
enlightenment. 

Even if we admit, in the future, the growth of national 
consciousness amidst the countries of the East, there is no 
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reason to suppose, as some believe, that the nations so formed 
will negotiate an Asiatic bloc with the sole purpose of frustrat- 
ing the West. There is no evidence to prove that the average 
Chinese is drawn more towards the Indian or the Turk than 
to the Englishman. The contrary is more likely to be the 
case, for in many ways China is nearer to Britain than to 
India or Turkey. Conversely, Turkey and India are very 
little interested in China. Those who see in the arming of 
India and China a grave threat to the Western Powers, must 
be formulating their ideas more on imagination than fact, 
Europe has never become united. Europe is more disunited 
now than she has ever been, and Europe hasn’t anything like 
the racial, religious, and cultural differences of Asia. Evidence 
would seem to show that, far from forming some gigantic 
Asiatic alliance, the Eastern races are far more likely to fight 
amongst themselves over their rival ideologies. This has 
been demonstrated in the conflict between China and Japan. 
But, what is nearer the truth, if national consciousness does 
become a fact and full independence is obtained from Western 
influences, Eastern nations will probably revert to the reli- 
gious inertia which has always characterised them, rather than 
adopt a truculent militarism. 

The effect of Communism in Central Asia has not been as 
considerable as is generally supposed. Soviet Russia cer- 
tainly has done a great deal, but that is only in contrast to 
the old régime which did nothing. It would be foolish, 
however, to ignore certain tendencies. When the present 
conflict is over, Britain and Russia are going to prove the two 
dominant Powers in Asia. If these two great nations, with 
such vast commitments in the East, can work side by side, 
it may mean the dawn of a new era throughout Asia. Already 
there are indications which augur well for the future, and 
those of us who wish to see the East in eventual co-operation 
with the West, look forward to the realisation of these por- 
tents. Progress does not lie in the wishful thinking of those 
well meaning, but irrational, friends of the East, who believe 
they see a remarkable and rapid nationalism developing. 
These “ friends ’’ do more harm than good, and only confuse 
the issue. With our own hemisphere tottering on the brink 
of chaos, and with the fundamentals of government becoming 
more obscure, more than ever will progress towards reform 
be slow and cautious. 


FRANK Cox. 


RISING 


My son, so you have joined us too ! 
The ocean bed is deep 

And dark beyond all vision. You 
Alone could break my sleep. 


Why must you also break my heart ? 
I died to save my son, 

And to that end I played my part. 
We had too short a run 


For what I gave, or had to give. 
No histories admit 

The fighting man’s desire to live. 
You know the pain of it. 


I lost a realm of dirt and smells 
And gained the cleanly sea ; 

But asphalt and grimed urchins’ yells 
Were all the world to me, 


For in my street there reigned my wife 
And you. On feet of lead 

I turned, looked back, and left my life 
Knowing that I was dead. 


For what ? For you—not even for her. 
To die, but die alone, 

I nerved myself without demur. 
My God, if I had known—! 


The bubbles rise when men come down, 
And, watching them increase, 

We know what sent more lads to drown 
This time—a fragile peace. 


What if the great were weak again ? 
Then, lad, our sunken hosts 

Would bubble uf, and drive them sane 
Or bar their way with ghosts. 


The sea gives up no dead, not even 
The brave, the pure, the wise, 

Only the twice-betrayed. Pray heaven 
That we shall never rise. 


VANSITTART. 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION * 


THE book recently published and bearing the above title has 
rightly roused considerable interest and appears to have 
exercised some little influence upon popular opinion. The 
ability, industry, and good faith of the author can be doubted 
by no careful and candid reader. Yet its main conclusion, 
if accepted without reservation, may have ill effects which 
its writer never contemplated. For it propounds, and comes 
very near to proving, the thesis that the Totalitarian State is 
inevitable. If we were to admit this, we should manifestly 
be foolish to continue a war which, for us and for the world, 
is a struggle of the human race against the strong forces 
driving it into the stagnant and futile economic perfection of 
the beehive. Hence the book is a dangerous one. For it 
appears to justify our “‘ planners ’’ who, since they intend to 
submit us to exactly the same system of slavery as Hitler 
wishes to impose, may be regarded as a sort of unconscious 
Fifth Column. 

The author’s method has been to make an historical study 
of the economic changes of the past, to observe the tendencies 
of the present age, and thence to deduce the next stage 
immediately before us. This is of course a proper and rational 
process ; but experience has shown me its dangers. Many 
years ago, in articles and books, I applied it with a view to 
discovering the probable course of events in Russia after the 
two revolutions—of which, by the way, the second (from 
Socialism to State Monopoly Capitalism) was the more 
interesting. The method failed me miserably. Events in 
Russia at first proceeded exactly along the lines which a 
study of previous revolutions and a view of prevailing condi- 
tions logically demanded. Socialism gave way to its natural 
heir Dictatorship, and the latter ought to have given place 
to an interregnum of capitalist ‘‘ barons,’ probably foreigners, 
followed by the rise of the bourgeoisie, and then back to 
Socialism and so on in endless cycles. But the game did 
not proceed according to the recognised rules, and for the 
present Russia appears to have reached a fair degree of 
stability under Stalin’s system of Democratic Ownership with 
Autocratic Control. 

Whether that system inevitably induces degeneracy is by 
no means certain, though for my part I believe that it does, 
since its success demands a slave-mentality on the part of 
the unprivileged masses. The present admirable resistance 
of the Russian armies proves nothing in that respect. The 
French Revolutionary army was extremely high in its morale. 
But Socialism had existed in France for but a very short 
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time and quickly gave place to Dictatorship. That Russians, 
a nation of traditional bravery and self-sacrifice, should still 
exhibit those qualities in a high degree does not necessarily 
imply, particularly as they are now for the first time properly 
armed, that State Capitalism does not in the long run im- 
poverish the stock. 

But to return to the main argument of the book, it would 
appear that the author in his premises makes only one 
obvious error—a mistake, however, which vitiates his whole 
thesis that State Capitalism cannot be avoided. The error in 
question occurs on p. 87, where he writes ‘“‘ the separation of 
ownership and control has no sociological or historical mean- 
ing. Ownership means control.’ Here I join issue with the 
author. He is wrong. Sixteen years ago I effected a com- 
plete divorce between ownership and control in a highly 
competitive industrial concern, and am still working success- 
fully under that system. Stalin has done the same thing on a 
large scale; for, as the author shows clearly, democratic 
control is unknown in Russia. But there is an immense 
difference between his system and mine, as will be seen 
later. 

The author of the book under review rightly exposes the 
fallacy in the axiom that “‘ capitalism ”’ must either continue 
or be replaced by “ socialism ’’—which is to say that the control 
of capital must either be exercised by those who accumulate 
it, or by committees elected by a majority vote. As long as 
Socialist propaganda is devoted to telling the masses that 
they must get control of capital in order to consume it (for 
that is the meaning of ‘‘ making wages, instead of capital, a 
first charge on industry ”’) anyone who wishes to see the wage- 
earners neither starved nor enslaved must strive to conserve 
the elements of the existing system. For the recent history 
of more than one country has shown that autocratic control is 
the only force which can cope with the catastrophic conse- 
quences of democratic control of capital. This autocratic 
control combined with democratic ownership is what our 
author terms the “‘ managerial ”’ society, and he gives Russia 
and Germany as examples of countries where it is fully 
developed, adding the United States as one where it is in 
embryo. He predicts, apparently with reason, the rise of 
three or more great rival states of this type, and a revival of 
world war in due course. 

Now, the essence of the ‘“‘ managerial” society is that 
within it ownership and control of capital are not in the same 
hands—a fact which contradicts the author’s statement 
quoted above. It should, however, be observed that the term 
“ ownership ”’ in relation to capital does not mean very much ; 
for, as long as it is conserved as capital, it does not benefit the 
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owner, and it is the control of capital which is the important 
matter—the power to turn it into a consumable form, a 
power which, for many years to come, must at any cost be 
kept out of the reach of the wage-earners. 

Under my Delta Works system, the latter have been 
shown that capital ownership is a thing of no value by my 
freely giving away all my capital and by making them the 
owners of the whole of the ordinary shares and arranging for 
their gradual acquisition of the preference shares. In other 
words, capital ownership is, in our company, democratic, 
But the control, which I exercise as trustee for the wage- 
earners, is autocratic in the fullest measure: I get nothing, 
they get all; with the natural corollary: I order, they 
obey. 
The fact that ours is a capitalistic society, unlike that 
now existing in Germany and Russia, makes a profound 
difference to the actual organisation of industry based upon 
democratic ownership with autocratic control. For in the 
countries mentioned it involves the elimination of all employers 
except one—the State. While in our country the Delta 
Works system would leave every industrial concern intact: 
with the result that every worker would have a free choice of 
autocrats. If he does not like me, or if the conditions at my 
works are below the average, he can go elsewhere. In fact he 
retains a freedom such as cannot exist where there is only 
one employer. Furthermore, if I do not manage the business 
capably, it goes into bankruptcy, and that is the end of my 
autocracy. 

The above considerations expose the fallacy of the 
“inevitability ’’ of the ‘“‘ Managerial Revolution.’’ For we 
have in actual operation an example of an alternative which 
demands no change in the structure of society, no attempt by 
abolishing ‘‘ capitalism ”’ to get a quart out of a pint pot, 
and (a still more difficult result to achieve) no change in the 
determination of the wage-earners to work for themselves 
and not for the community. All that is required is a change 
in that very small minority of our people which has proved 
itself to be of slightly higher intelligence than the majority 
by taking part in the well-nigh universal competition for 
wealth and winning it instead of losing it as the wage-earners 
have done. 

Our ancestors rightly pointed out to their workmen that 
an increase of prosperity for an increasing population can be 
attained only by large accumulations of capital. But they 
carefully concealed the fact that such accumulations need 
not of necessity be in their own hands. But I have proved by 
experiment that it matters little who owns capital, so long as 
it is used as capital and not consumed, and that the control of 
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capital merely means the power to prevent the workers from 
eating up the seed-corn. 

The problem before employers of labour is still: how to 
increase the prosperity of the wage-earners without making 
them slaves. The Totalitarian State economic system will, 
if competently worked (an important condition since the auto- 
matic punishments for incompetence provided by the com- 
petitive system will have been abolished), effect an improve- 
ment in the standard of living, but at the cost of slavery for 
the masses and the elimination of individualism—the latter 
being a synonym for progress. 

I have provided a solution of the problem which effects 
the object in view, and can easily be applied throughout our 
industries. It can be so applied at any time if Archbishops, 
ceasing to tell the masses that material well-being is an 
essential preliminary to spiritual progress, will convince a 
few of us industrialists that it is better to give than to receive. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 


THE. BRUTE UNLEASHED 


Extract from a diary found on Schmidt, secretary of the 626th group of the 
Secret Field Police attached to the 1st German Tank Army. Schmidt describes 
bis activities in Budennovskaya, Stalino region :— 

An old man, Savely Stepanenko, and his wife were denounced by the 
village headman as active in public life and were immediately shot, 
together with a four-year-old child. Four pretty girl students were 
brought to me. I beat them up heavily. 

They were followed by six young men and a girl, who behaved like 
devils—neither persuasion nor whipping were of any avail. The girl 
did not shed a single tear ; only gritted her teeth. I beat them until my 
arm was numb. 

Three 17-year-old boys were found in a haystack two miles from the 
village. They pretended innocence. I beat them until the handle of my 
whip broke into pieces and the straps has to be replaced. 

The floor under them was covered with blood. I have a pain in the 
muscles of my right arm. We found and shot three Red airmen who had 
made a forced landing. Their bodies were thrown into a ditch. Then 
Isummoned about 15 girls who had spoken disapprovingly of the police. 

“T flogged with pleasure their naked bodies. 

“Yesterday we shot five and to-day 33 persons. . . . I must admit 
that the Bolshevik youth behave heroically. . . . In recognition of my 
services I am being recommended for the Iron Cross (Second Degree), 
but heaven help me if I am caught here. I no longer feel safe in the 
village.” 

Schmidt was later transferred to the Caucasian front. He was killed by a 
Soviet sniper. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE straightforward purveyor of anti-British sentiment in 
the United States is far less of a menace than the mentally 
complicated and involved individual who insists that he js 
Britain’s best friend even as he aims his poison dart. 

With your Ham Fishes or your Colonel McCormicks you 
know where you are, but when faced by the oleaginous 
gentleman with the dirk neath the smirk you can only think 
of the profound observation of the French army commander 
to Louis XIV, “‘ May heaven defend me from my friends; | 
can defend myself from my enemies.”’ 

With a great show of magnaminity this type will arise to 
defend Britain’s fair name. ‘‘ Admittedly,’ he will say, “ the 
British have brutally oppressed the Indians, have pursued a 
blind and short-sighted colonial policy, have roused the 
resentment of all native populations against them, were 
abysmally short-sighted in making preparations for war, and 
have failed singularly to produce an outstanding general or 
make a drinkable cup of coffee. But,’’ he will proceed, the 
magnaminity becoming heavier, “we must not be foolish 
and undermine the unity so essential in the nations opposing 
the Axis. We must take a deep breath, hold our noses, and 
try to get along with them despite their faults. That they 
have none of the attributes of true democracy and are either 
incorrigibly feudalistic or practically communistic (its a little 
difficult to say which, but possibly both) is beside the point 
at the moment. Something can perhaps be done about it 
after the war, and even during the war they may be improved 
by American, Russian or Chinese or Guatemalan or San 
Salvadoran influence. But in general we must put up with 
them courageously, as one of war’s hardships, for it is very 
unenlightened and irresponsible to run down an ally.” 

Take a specific instance, that of India. These strange 
friends of Britain will not rise and say, “ All fair-minded 
people must admit that the British administration of India 
has been responsible for solid benefits. There have been 
improvements in the educational, religious and economic 
situation. The biggest irrigation system in the world has 
been created and famine practically banished. Public works 
and railroads have been built, etc.” 

Instead they will say as they rise to defend Britain against 
her defamers, “‘ one must admit, of course, that the British 
record in India is one of the blackest pages of history any- 
where at any time; but fortunately it has failed to destroy 
Indian nationalism or stifle India’s cry for freedom any more 
than similar tactics checked George Washington, the American 
Ghandi. The time is not propitious, however, for bringing 
pressure on our British friends to rectify their abuses. We 
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must recognise that the chief task now is to win the war and, 
without in any way condoning Britain’s many faults, we must 
put aside our justifiable irritation with them till a later day.”’ 

It is hard to think of other explanations for constant mis- 
statements than malice or stupidity, and the intellectual 
standing of the critic usually rules out the latter. Perhaps 
the explanation should be sought in the realms of the patho- 
logical rather than those of pure reason, in the sybaritic 
pleasure to be derived from running down others. Or it 
may be explicable as similar to the emotion which leads some 
people to smash china, throw cushions around or kick the 
cat to work their irritabilities out of their system. Giving 
the British a good “ bawling out ” provides the same solace. 
The most satisfactory explanation, however, is that the atti- 
tude is due to a kind of intellectual laziness. It is a refusal 
to admit the existence of any intellectual difficulties which 
block the road to an emotionally desired end. You found 
this same mental laziness among the same type of person just 
before and just after the German attack on Poland. There 
were many people who wanted to see Hitler checked and at 
the same time opposed any American effort to check him. 
They did not reach the conclusion that the first wish was 
irreconcilable with the second by any sudden access of mental 
energy ; Hitler showed them that it was. But until the lesson 
was taught them by events they found relief in loudly 
criticising others. 

There is also a strong anti-British tendency in many people 
which has been driven underground by the stronger anti- 
Nazi feeling, but which is itching to find expression in some 
way which can be made to appear as a contribution to the 
anti-Nazi cause. Criticising the British for the policy in 
India provides one such outlet. Long before Dr. Goebbels 
perfected his technique for utilising the anti-British senti- 
ments of various sections of the American public, a technique 
which brought such valuable dividends in the early months of 
the war, Congress party leaders, jockeying for more power in 
any Indian political system which might be established, made 
use of the same methods. Their object was to create an 
American public opinion which could be used against the 
British, the Moslems or any others who might disagree with 
them. When the Cripps mission was in India the Congress 
party spokesmen in the United States tried the same tactics, 
but found, just as Dr. Goebbels had found, that anti-British 
feeling was immeasurably harder to evoke now that Britain 
and America were fighting a common war against the Axis. 
The chagrin caused by this discovery led to irritable attacks 
upon the United States in addition to Great Britain. But 
the Congress political leaders, being past-masters at their art, 
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did not behave thus foolishly for very long. They soon turned 
to the old tactic of buttering American opinion in an effort 
to bring indirect pressure on the British Government, 
American misunderstanding of the situation, they explained 
to American correspondents in India and American writers 
in the United States, was all due to our old friend of the 
early war days, “‘ subtle British propaganda.”’ It is always 
“India”? which wants “independence” or “ freedom” 
when the Congress apologist has the floor, and his victim is 
encouraged to follow the line of least resistance and not worry 
his head over the complexities which were said to have 
brought about the collapse of the Cripps mission because they 
were nothing but British efforts to confuse the issue. . 

A month or so ago some of the journalistic outlets of the 
self-proclaimed friends of Britain ran a campaign denouncing 
former isolationist newspapers for being pro-Nazi, and as 
proof gave extracts from the Axis radio which were similar 
in content to editorials in the former isolationist papers. An 
equally striking parallel could have been drawn between the 
treatment of the Indian situation by these papers which 
were so busy with the moat in their rivals’ eye and the Axis 
broadcasts on the subject. The New York Daily P.M. said 
of the Congress leaders’ attitude : 


“ They are struggling for their freedom and we have no monl 
right to disagree with their principles. We have only the right to 
believe that they have made a grave mistake in their timing. ... 
The British have only themselves to blame for this. Generations 
of Colonel Blimps have ruled India ; it is not an easy task to convince 
Indians that the old boy is dead.” The same paper gave editorial 
approval to the sentiment. ‘‘ India wants her freedom, she is united 
in wanting that freedom, she is qualified by her splendid leadership 
to have the freedom immediately.” 


A curious combination of the progressive spirit and the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ we-show-the-world’”’ outlook appeared in 
the New York Evening Post, ‘The glorious and unique 
record of Bataan is enough to show that we learned more 
about colonial administration, sensed better the inevitable 
course of history, in some forty years of experience than the 
British or the Dutch learned in some 200 years.’ Therefore 
it follows from this that “‘ Acting together with Russia and 
China and the other members of the United Nations we should 
present our credentials to the people of India and pledge our 
good faith that she shall have her freedom.” What a pity 
the Post did not long ago tackle the equally simple job of 
unifying Europe and so prevent the war breaking out. Or, 
to extract another nugget from the same mine of journalistic 
wisdom : 
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“Ts it too late for us to take the initiative in making the Indian 
problem a United Nations problem instead of a tragic war-within- 
war between Indians and Englishmen who have hated and fought 
one another all their lives.” 


Life, the popular picture magazine, compared the position 
occupied by Ghandi in India with that occupied by President 
Roosevelt in the United States and complained of the way 
cartoonists caricatured him (a habit to which cartoonists are 
prone even when the subject is President Roosevelt). The 
wife of the publisher of Life, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, joined 
Mr. Upton Close in a radio broadcast in which Mr. Close 
decided the British” behaved in India just like the Nazis 
behaved in Europe, and Mrs. Boothe Luce considered the 
Atlantic Charter “ sorely tried’”’ by Britain’s Indian record. 
It was Britain’s good friend, Mrs. Luce, who started the tale 
in an article for Life that General Auchinleck spent his time 
on a houseboat on the Nile in contrast with General Rommel, 
who toured the front line in a tank. 

Even the New York Times has skidded and left the road 
for short periods. An editorial during the month of August 
asserted : 


“Tt has been said many times and with justice, that the British 
Government ought long ago to have realised the urgency of the 
Indian problem, and that it made a tragic mistake in delaying the 
solution until the enemy was at India’s very gates.” 


On another occasion Mrs. O’Hare McCormick, the newspaper’s 
foreign commentator, wrote : 


** If London had followed the advice of Washington, Australia 
ot China, India would have been proclaimed a nominal common- 
wealth months ago, with a provisional government representing all 
parties, and the British in full control of the direction of the war.” 


If this statement had happened to be true it would not have 
reflected very favourably on the grasp either of the problem 
or of the course of the Cripps conversations possessed by 
the Governments of the United States, Australia and China. 
The Axis radio does not have to rely only on misrepresenta- 
tion of the Indian problem by Britain’s helpful Allies. It 
finds valuable material in the agitation carried out by a small 
but well financed Jewish group, whose objective is to establish 
an enlarged all-Jewish nation in the Middle East. Adopting 
the Nazi technique of never making their full demands at 
once, this group is making its initial public appeal for an 
entirely Jewish army. Then when the army is well estab- 
lished in Palestine it will be able to present a strong practical 
reason both for keeping it there and for the acceptance of the 
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other item on its programme which is to have separate 
Jewish national representation at any peace conference. 
This little exercise in power politics requires that the one 
principle which Jews in the United States have fought against 
all their life, namely segregation, must be advocated as a 
progressive development. Britain’s failure to form a Jewish 
army is a favourite theme in many so-called friendly circles ; 
the fact that Britain might accede to this Jewish group’s 
demands and ignore the rights and interests of the Arabs is 
the favourite theme of Axis Middle East broadcasts. 

Another group, which might have found a field for the 
exercise of its talents nearer home, has become very much 
interested in the Negro problem in Africa. It urges the 
United States to see that the Atlantic Charter is applied to 
South Africa. This seems a suitable point to close with a 
brilliant suggestion. It is that when the United Nations 
erect permanent machinery of collaboration an International 
Moat and Beam Division should be established. Its purpose 
would be to arrange for everybody to manage everybody 
else’s business ; they would do it so much better than the 
interested parties themselves. 

DENYS SMITH. 
Washington. 


THE IDEALIST 


Extract from an unposted letter to his wife, found on Lance-Corporal Anton 
Reitmeier of the 2nd Platoon, 7th Coy., 63rd German Infantry Regt. :-— 

“We take away all the food, potatoes and cows in the villages. 
Nothing must be left for the population. Let them starve to death. 
Only thus can Russians be inured to the New Order which the German 
Army brings with it. 

‘Nothing usable escapes our sharp eyes. We unearth everything 
the Russians try to hide from us.” 
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“SHOOT ’UN OR CATCH ’UN” 


“ T RACKON we'll shoot ’un and not catch ’un.”” That from 
the back of the taproom at the ‘‘ Tumbledown Dick.” To 
which a more sophisticated voice replied with the old tag— 
“Seems to me that ‘ orders is orders ’.”’ 

The argument had been on for some time, and was growing 
acute in No. 5 Platoon, of “‘ B’’ Company of the 30th Sussex 
Home Guard who had just finished a satisfying evening’s 
instruction in bayonet fighting, though no longer is the law 
of the old triangular bayonet extant, ‘‘ give the bagonet a 
turrn to prevent the wownd healing.’’ They had learnt point 
and parry and lunge, and had grunted fiercely as they savaged 
the stuffed sacks. The instructor had unconsciously quoted 
Essex “‘ stone dead hath no fellow’ or words to that effect, 
as he urged them to strike home. Indeed ’twas a pint o’ 
mild ale just what the doctor had ordered after it, and so 
they had fallen to discussing for the dunamany times, the 
latest Home Guard grievance. The controversy had arisen 
sudden life, and officers had even sent in written protest to 
the Commander-in-Chief, an act almost as useless as asking 
a question in the House. For it was the Chief’s own order, 
and obviously issued for a reason, indeed the reason was 
given, but the Home Guard and even the Army itself is not 
too fond of listening to reasons and explanations; it is a 
trait of this country of many origins. 

This was the order. Dunkirk was not far away, and a 
farmer’s wife over at Firle—rumour said—had taken a pitch- 
fork to a Hun parachutist, and everyone was ablaze with 
anger for Rotterdam and Warsaw. This was before Kent 
was knee deep in Messerschmitts and Heinkels, and the 
remarkable lines that Gray wrote over 200 years ago were 
coming true : 


** The time will come, when thou shalt lift thine eyes, 
To watch a long drawn battle in the skies 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words 
Stare at the flying fleets of wondrous birds 
England so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where wind and waves confess her sovereignty 
Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear 
And reign the sovereign of the conquered air.” 


which out-Ezekiels even that prophet’s vision of ‘planes over 
the Euphrates. The Commander-in-Chief had directed that 
descending parachutists (most probably from bombers) were 
to be “‘ taken alive when possible.” Not that the Chief had 
any use for a live Hun, save one, as a source of information 
then sadly lacking. He wanted to pump them, to be kind to 
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them, to give them cigarettes, and even a glass of Mr. Frewin’s 
mild, if only they would yapp. East Anglia, however, and 
the Saxon shore would have none of it. They wanted an eye 
for an eye and a bayonet in the gizzard for Hun and Quizlings 
and Fifth Columnists and the debate that even had run 
between “shoot ’un” and “ catch ’un,” with much ploy in 
favour of the former. 

But before we explore this story of the order further, and 
hear of Volunteer Gideon Tomsett, shepherd, and what came 
of it, we may perhaps explore the scene, a little of “ seely” 
Sussex, which has nothing to do with “silly,” and see the 
old Sussex Levée en masse, of history repeating itself, with 
magazine rifle, and tommy gun, and every sort of devil-bomb 
that ingenuity could devise for the eviscerating of the Hun, 
and his tank. 

Sussex had always been an invasion coast, since Belgae 
and Roman came to Chichester, or Saxons landed up every 
creek and Normans where they could. The county has 
always taken to arms when the call was clarion clear, without 
more ado. Therefore when the French fell out of the picture 
in 1940 and the rearguard of the Dunkirk force was rescued 
by galley and row boat, the fiery cross flew round marsh and 
down and weald, and the Home Guard formed with great 
goodwill and promptness. The countryside in old pagan 
Sussex—pagan, since it was the last part of England to be 
Christianised, and its clergy are not sure about it even now— 
sprang to arms that could but be slowly available. It was 
fortunate that in its villages the grizzled drafts of years gone 
by, dwelt in considerable numbers. Men who knew all about 
the Hun, and something of machine-guns, and magazine 
rifles, of bombs and grenades, for this war is not so new as the 
young men like to think. From cottage and farmhouse and 
manor came this levée en masse, from old John Nye, who had 
been up the Nile with Wolseley and who could at least oil a 
rifle in the armoury, to all the younger naval and army officers 
who had been crowded out after the last war, and who had 
settled down to farm and play golf and eat out their hearts in 
secret. They were all there from Graffham and Arundel and 
Petworth, from Angmering and Beeding to Lewes and Berwick 
up to Nutley in the Weald and down to Winchelsea in the 
Marsh. The Press and the politician did their best to setit 
wrong, ranks to be the varying grades of Tug-Masters, none 
to be greater or less than another, and Tom Wintringham 
over all dear boys!, oblivious of the fact that guerilladom is 
the mark of civilisation of the beaten army, though no doubt 
of a stubborn people. But this England or this Britain was 
intended to do better than that, and being a feudal country, 
knowing full well that when two men ride astride one must 
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ride behind and that “If you be queen and I be queen who 
will bang the butter,” as they say in the Punjab, would 
have none of it. 

The old soldiers said ‘“ give us orders,’ and the retired 
officers, Whether past mark of mouth or not, knew it too, 
and were ready enough, knowing that they had probably 
forgotten more about fighting even a guerilla war than T.W. 
had ever learnt, swung into their place, all the realm around. 
In the North and Midland, folk knew well enough that a good 
foreman and a good manager makes a good officer, while 
Scotland and Ulster, where war is a dour business and not to 
be dallied over, as ever led the way. 

But this is a story of Sussex, so we will leave the springing 
to arms of the young men and the old in the realm at large, 
and see what came of a pagan’s vigil, pagan being but 
countryman, and the heathen, but “men of the heather,” 
there being as good heather in the Sussex Hughlands be it 
ling or bell, as ever there is in north. 

Now if you care for the study of race and physiognomy 
and all that is meant by the Abbe Mendel’s Law, and inci- 
dentally frequent buses or drive cars across the Weald, or 
down West Sussex ways by Arundel and Petworth, you may 
have noticed that in the easy levels by Horsham the folk are 
mostly tall and fair and apple-cheeked, at any rate the lasses, 
but that if you go across the uplands of the Weald you will 
find most folk who get in and out of the coaches, are smaller 
and dark, as are many of the Royal Sussex men. What do 
you make of that ? Why, if you think it over, you will see 
that the Saxon settlers were not going to worry much with 
impenetrable Weald, but found colonising and killing in the 
low country easier business, so that they left the Brythons 
and the Belgae almost alone to breed their pigs and only to 
become serfs as they slowly penetrated the forest, and as 
the generations rolled by, extended their hams and hursts. 
That is why perhaps up on the Downs the old shepherds still 
count their sheep into the pens in Welsh, just as do children 
settle who shall be-‘‘ He”’ in “eena, deena, dina duss, spit 
spot, must be done, twiddleham twoddleham twenty-one.” 
In which the opening line is a lineal of the Welsh. 

So there be many folk in the Sussex Home Guard, and 
many kinds, and the Home Guard guard-rooms are in many 
quaint and hallowed old buildings, some that, as Kipling 
wrote, called to high Heaven that they were once a refectory 
of the Knights Templar, or a manor of Anne of Cleeves, or 
perhaps the headquarters of a witches’ coven with the old 
squire or retired ship’s captain with black dress and horns in 
the Master’s chair—a village fertility cult—and as pagan as 
was ever Joan of Arc’s Lorraine. 
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Down to platoon headquarters would they come, danged 
angry with Jerry that he was not content with his first defeat 
and must again try to dominate the world with all his former 
savagery. There was Major Wingfield of Little Surries, 
grizzled but hard as nails, who had chased De Wet over 
kopjies and scrub in his teens, and had seen the last war out 
from Le Cateau to the great surrenders of October ’18, stil] 
full of blood. There was Argent who ran the forge that stil] 
shod when needed the farm horses and the hunters, Nicholas 
Tapner, Company Sergeant Major, late of the Royal Marines, 
with Sir James Courledge as orderly room clerk, ‘‘ a decent 
respectable body,’’ as the sergeant major said, which seemed 
to cast aspersions on some of the others, who had probably 
been running silk stockings the last years before the war, 
for the smuggling blood but sleepeth. The man who owned 
the small grocery shop, was once a sergeant of artillery, very 
determined and all, as he expressed it, for ‘‘ taking the bullock 
by the horns ” without more ado. The squire had been talking 
of a horse patrol, and an old Yeomanry sergeant, who answered 
to the nick-name of ’Arry ‘Otspur, was seeing about it, 
Authority seemed to think that horses were a bit archaic, but 
’"Arry had said ‘‘ Archaic be sugared, horses are what can 
catch them parashotts when they come down,” and at the 
Burrell Arms every one agreed except the corporal who kept 
a petrol station. 

All sorts and kinds were they, Saxon or Celt in their far 
origins, all keen enough to do anything and sensible enough 
to know that shot-guns were not only to hold the fort til 
rifles come, but a plaguey good weapon at a block, o’ nights. 

But among them, cowmen and cottager, woodcutters, 
petrol fillers and shoeing smiths, an Indian civilian and what 
was once an.admiral and ready now to be cabin boy, ther 
was one character that transcended, viz., down-shepher 
Gideon Tomsett. 

Now down-shepherds are not what they were perhaps; 
Tomsett’s feyther and grandf¢yther had been shepherds, and 
no doubt a hundred ancestor before him, but Giddy, as he 
called himself when young, had been to the First World War 
in the County Regiment, and then gone restless and been to 
the States. While away among the hayseeds of the West, a 
great longing for the downland had come to him, and for the 
stumpy little down churches, whose steeples were so little a 
mark for the gales, as distinct from the tall spires of the Weal- 
den forest that called you to prayer over the high firs, and al 
the other magic. Also, too, a phenomenon, not a rare one, 
had occurred. He seemed in his mind to be back a generation; 
he had gone back to the sheep, and soon picked up his boy- 
hood’s lore, and for many years now had been a valued 
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shepherd, and the farmers were glad enough to have him. 
He had now been for 10 years with the farmer whose father 
had employed his father, and he had lain out with the sheep 
o’ nights in his father’s old felt cloak, colouring clay pipes for 
the village, and he carried his grandfather’s Pyecombe crook, 
and if you please, would wear outside his cottage come Sun- 
days, his father’s old frock, that you must not call a smock in 
West Sussex. So he was dreaming his life through on the 
Downs, observant of all and, like the Yorkshireman, saying 
nowt. The charm of the Down had entered into his soul, 
he who had been from Kurdistan to the United States was 
growing the old whiskers—the Newgate ruff as men used to 
call them—and he counted the sheep as the old shepherds 
did, in Welsh. But for all that he was by no means the old 
hayseed that the young folk out of Lunnon who came hiking 
and asking foolish questions imagined. Once you’d been in 
the States you should be no fool, let alone after four years in 
the British Army. 

So when the great call came in ’40, Gideon, Pyecombe 
crook whiskers and all went to join up, and because someone 
knew him to be alert enough, he was made a corporal. But 
everyone was surprised to see below his whiskers not only the 
war medals of the war that we won, but the medal for Kurdi- 
stan also. The squad that Gideon ruled was not the worst 
in the platoon by a long way, for leading means character all 
the world over from foreman to field-marshal and from dene 
to desert. 

Then one day, while the talk still waxed hot, there came 
orders over the ’phone. “ Parachutists, perhaps invaders, 
seen landing on the Downs above Graffham,” and then, 
“Bomber shot down near Amberly, crew landed by para- 
chute. Troops and Home Guard to look out, and report 
anything seen. Prisoners wanted.” 

As the harvest was home, and there was little doing, 
No. 5 platoon all turned out, and the commander set to driving 
some of the beechwoods up the gullies of the downs near-by 
the Templar’s refectory. Nothing came of it, however, and 
the next night efforts were relaxed, but patrols continued. 
Corporal Tomsett was going up to his sheep to the top, east 
of the Ring, and as he would stay up all night he was to keep 
his eyes open. 

It was past high time, when Gideon climbed up the Down 
and found his sheep grazing quietly where he had left them, 
with some out of Kent that his master was grazing, soon due 
to-go back; more trouble than they’re worth, muttered 
Gideon. But to-day is a quiet warm autumn day of a real 
Luke’s summer, and after watching them for an hour or so, 
he thought to patrol a bit to the east and then back to his 
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flock, and then to cuddle a while under a whinbush. It was ( trud, 


high time for tea, and he took it with him as far as the Ring, 
and sat down on the Ring’s slope to sup at his can. The 
afternoon was failing, and a cloud had come over the setting 
sun, the warmth had gone, a sudden wind from the east had 
got up and there was a weird lack of light. Then as he sat 
and looked, a strange thing happened, one of these many | 
unusual phenomena which now and again are to be seen in 
downland. The fallen beech leaves were travelling, forming 
themselves into one long column like to marching infantry 
perfectly dressed, 50 abreast, from the east to the west, as 
Tomsett remembered, his memory flashing back once more to 
the States. They came on straight and steady, and Tomsett 
watched. This was new on him, and the head of the column 
reached the Rings, swept round the glacis of the outer wall 
among the potsherds, and then continued down the long crisp 
slopes of down turf, avoiding the dew pond, to the woods 
below. Had he known his Zola, he would have said ‘‘ comme 
des fourmis noirs,”’ as was written of the Prussian columns, | 
as they threaded the Vosges after Froeschweiller ; comme des 
fourmis notrs, from the East to the West, and he almost said 
“What seek ye ? ”’ as his mind grew alert and more modem, 
For 20 minutes and more this disciplined march of the leaves 
went on, driven by some strange eddy in the wind that 
blew beneath the hooded sun. On marched the leaves as if 
from the Devil’s Dyke and the Poor Man’s Walls, and the 
suddenly the sun came out and the wind dropped, and the 
last of the black columns fell asunder. Was it a portent, 
and did the shepherd think of the portent of the Hun that 
might yet desecrate God’s Downs ? 

At any rate he shrugged his shoulders, shaded his eyes to 
the setting sun, saw the dust of the kine in the valley belov, 
and the quiet smoke saying all serene from the fostel of: 
Tudor farm, shouldered his crook, and patrolled back east- 
wards to his flocks and his proper beat, keeping down the 
north slopes along the liddel sheep-tracks, his head only 
showing level with the crest. All seemed quiet enough, and 
over his shoulder, he saw following his tracks a mile away his 
platoon patrol. So -back to near his sheep and a clump df 
gorse bloom, still as much in season as kissing. 

The patrol swung up eventually, Sergeant Pelham it 


charge, and that Tadnam, loose of tongue—he had heat 
him yap half a mile away. The patrol stopped to pass the 
time o’.day or rather evening, and said that they had heard 
that a German had come whining to Cowslease Farm, and 
the farmer’s wife had locked him in the stable, and the ma 
had said that there was an officer in the bomber. ‘‘ Catch ’w 
or shoot ’un, but I’d as lief shoot ’un,”’ said Tadnam as they 
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trudged off, and Tomsett sat down under a bush wondering 
which of his coverts would be best for the night. The Home 
Guard arms were still in defect, and the patrol had but one 
Ross rifle and two shot-guns. But Tomsett had cuddled in 
his pocket, that was as big as a poacher’s since there are 
robbuts on the Down, a very trusty weapon that he had 
brought from the States, a little out of date beside the auto- 
matics, but a man-stopper, in the shape of a Colt’s frontier 
pistol. However, there did not seem much about, German 
pilot officer or not, and he passed round the corner of a gorse 
whin ; as he did so his sharp eyes saw a movement in the grass 
under the next bush. He looked again and saw a boot, which 
was slowly drawn under cover. To dash with his crook was 
but the work of an instant, and the boot with ankle attached 
was in the crook, and Tomsett hauled, the Colt handy in his 
cket. ‘‘ Catch ’un or shoot ’un, rackon I’ll catch ’un.”’ 

The foot followed by a body in olive green overalls came 
down the slippery turf from under the gorse, and as a body 
was fain to emerge, a hand struggled to draw an automatic. 
With the Pyecombe crook round the ankle, and a strong 
wrist wrenching it, pistol-drawing was not too easy, and in a 
moment Tomsett had fired his Colt in the ground by the 
German’s arm. The latter threw his automatic down and the 
shepherd pulled him to him, firing two more rounds into the 
air in the hopes that Sergeant Pelham might hear. Indeed 
he had, and the first shot had travelled over the downs, now 
so still that even the distant sea was audible. Coming up at 
the run, they found Tomsett still holding the crook and giving 
it a wrench if his captive was tiresome. And that was the 
end of the shepherd’s patrol, as also of pilot officer Otto 
Schultz’s bomb-mongering. 

G. McMunn. 


THE HAPPY HOUSEWIFE 


Letter found ona German soldier, Alfred 
Salkensee :— 


“The Pole who works for Liza Bohn has run away again. He got 
as far as the frontier before they caught him. Then he threw himself 
under a train. But Liza doesn’t worry about such trifles. She got a 
16-year-old Russian girl to take the place of the Pole.” 


, written by his wife in 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 
FREEDOM 


Mr. LyTTELTON’s Eighty Days have come and gone, and 
though we may have had our “ breathless moments,” we still 
await the decisive “‘ sign of future events”’ and “ the first 
evidence of victory.”” It isa rash thing to prophesy, especially 
in a war where many preconceived notions have had to be 
upset, and Mr. Lyttelton has been at some pains to explain 
that he didn’t really mean that anything much was going to 
happen within Eighty Days, considerably less, for example, 
than happened in Mr. Phineas Fogg’s. Mr. Wendell Willkie, 
like Mr. Fogg, has been around the world, in considerably less 
than eighty days, and his panacea for victory, like that of so 
many people who know very little about it, is a ‘‘ second 
front’ now. One interesting commentary on these matters 
has been provided by Field-Marshal Rommel, who claims that 
since July the Axis forces in North Africa have destroyed 
2,500 British and American tanks. If this claim is only half 
true, it should leave no one in any doubt where the first and 
second fronts respectively are situated. Wiser than his 
colleague, Mr. Churchill eschewed prophecy when he descended 
upon us and received the freedom of the City of Edinburgh 
in the Usher Hall. The Prime Minister made two royal 
progresses through the city, one of which lay appropriately 
down the Royal Mile, inspected civil defence workers on the 
Castle Esplanade, addressed a great meeting, enjoyed a snack 
in the City Chambers, departed by special train in the course 
of a few short hours, and appeared thoroughly to enjoy him- 
self. It is a little surprising to learn that Edinburgh’s is his 
first “‘ freedom,” and it was amusing to see him wrestling to 
open his first casket, like a child with a new toy, while Sir 
Stafford Cripps looked on like a disapproving spinster aunt. 
The Prime Minister must have been tempted to think that his 
audience was composed of Scottish nationalists, for an 
excellent joke about “ the happy fulfilment of the prophecy 
that wherever the Stone of Scone shall rest the Scottish race 
shall reign ’’ received only a ripple of laughter. It need 
hardly be said that much was made of the occasion by the 
personage referred to by Mr. Churchill as “his old friend 
Willie Y. Darling.” The Lord Provost might well have 
blushed to remember that only a few short weeks ago he had 
presided in that same hall over a meeting of the Beaverbrook 
circus, but no doubt comforted himself that he did it only mn 
the line of civic duty, in order to get the hall well let. He 
roamed, apparently at random, among the great Edinburgh 
freemen of the past, here a statesman, there a soldier, an 
‘historian, an orator, a sailor, an explorer; and then pointed 
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out how all were present in the person of Mr. Churchill, our 
Youngest Burgess. Mr. Winant, the American Ambassador, 
displaced from that position, said gracefully that “It is 
always fun to give way to youth,” and Mr. Churchill having 
concluded his speech with the words of our “‘ famous minstrel,”’ 
“ Keep Right On to the End of the Road,” it was found, by a 
remarkable coincidence, that the famous minstrel was sitting 
just behind him on the platform. Sir Harry Lauder accord- 
ingly sang. This was indeed a double feature programme, and 
the pleasure of the audience was no doubt increased by 
studying the rows of Mr. Churchill’s colleagues who had no 
opportunity of addressing the meeting. Instead, contem- 
plative members could regard the majestic forms of the Lord 
Privy Seal, Mr. Thomas Johnston, Mr. Ernest Brown, and 
others, and ponder the propriety of Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s 
description of such men as a government of “‘ lousy, aristo- 
cratic, horseriding snobs.”” In justice to Mr. Churchill’s 
colleagues, this shaft was obviously aimed at the Premier 
himself, but Mr. Churchill has never revealed whether the 
first epithet could ever have legitimately been applied to him 
even in his Ninth Division days. We must be fair, and in 
justice even to Mr. Dreiser it should be observed that his 
object was presumably to point the contrast between Mr. 
Churchill and Hitler. The Fiihrer is certainly not aristocratic 
and cannot ride a horse. If he has kept his promise, made in 
1939, never to change his uniform until victory is won, part 
of Mr. Dreiser’s oratorcial scorn might apply to him, but then 
Hitler so seldom keeps his promises! Let us hope to hear 
increasingly in his utterances what Mr. Churchill calls “‘ the 
dull, low, whining note of fear.” 


Our MEMBERS 


Edinburgh’s irrepressible Lord Provost has got into 
trouble by describing as ‘‘ impudent ” members of an organi- 
sation in London who want Home Rule for Scotland. For 
weeks not a day passed without one or other of our papers 
containing a letter attacking Mr. Darling, who, like Pet 
Marjorie’s turkey, “‘remained uncommon calm”; no doubt 
for the same reason. Some of the critics made pathetic 
attempts to claim the Lord Provost as an extreme Home Ruler 
on the view that only persons resident in Scotland have any 
right to express an opinion on Scottish affairs—therefore, say 
they, away with Westminster and Dover House, and long may 
the good Lord Provost sport the cap of liberty! Even this 
theory, coming with suspicious spontaneity from several 
sources at once, failed to draw his Lordship, who lay low and 
said nuffin’, a most unusual réle for him. In the absence of 
Home Rule, we have to continue to do the best we can with 
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the representatives we have. Among the Olympians Sir 
John Anderson, our sole War Cabinet representative, works 
behind the scenes and Mr. Tom Johnston in the limelight. 
It would be rather refreshing if they exchanged parts for a 
few months. Captain Cunningham Reid (of Marylebone and 
Waikiki) has seen fit to publish a whirlwind ninepenny which 
largely consists of an attack on the Chief Whip, but it cannot 
be-said that the Government’s prestige in Scotland has been 
seriously damaged by it, although one innocent, carried away 
by Captain Reid’s self-sacrificing suggestion that M.P.s 
should renounce part of their salary during the war, actually 
wrote to the Edinburgh Evening News that there was no hope 
for Parliament until it was composed of men like the gallant 
Captain! Mr. Stuart can comfort himself by the thought that 
the attack on him is no personal one, as a previous whirlwind 
ninepenny, or tornado tuppenny, or something of the sort, 
by the same author, made an identical attack on Mr. Stuart’s 
predecessor as Chief Whip. Captain Cunningham Reid wants 
to abolish the party system and the political caucus. His 
method, alas! is to form a new party of Independents like 
himself, Brown of Rugby, old Uncle Dick Acland and all. 
One reader of his brochures has been carried away to versify 
on the subject, under the title ‘‘ How to Win the War.” The 
epic begins : 


** See how to-day unhappy Britain lies 
Shackled by Churchill’s gang of Old School Ties. 
As all true patriots know, our greatest need 
Is to be led by Honolulu Reid.” 


Unfortunately, in a publication intended for general reading, 
the quotation must remain incomplete. 

Scottish representation in the House of Commons has been 
increased by the return from active service of Mr. Robert 
Boothby, M.P., whose campaigning with the R.A.F., however 
glorious, has certainly been brief, since it was only in the 
summer of last year that he took up arms. It seems a pity 
that he should be released for purely parliamentary duties 
just at a time when his specialised knowledge of Central Europe 
might have made him invaluable as the spearhead of a con- 
tinental thrust. It will be interesting to study the reactions 
of his constituency to Mr. Boothby’s return. Trouble is 
brewing once more in the constituency of yet another gallant 
and honourable member, who is absent, though not on military 
duty. In fact, no one has yet explained exactly why Captain 


Maule Ramsay is detained ‘in another place,” but, be that 
as it may, Mr. Robertson, M.P., has kindly been doing care- 
taker’s duty for him in Peebles and South Midlothian during 
the two years’ of Captain Ramsay’s detention. 


Mr. Robertson 
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has now announced that he can no longer take care. His 
kindness, has, it seems, been costing him some hundreds of 
‘ pounds a year in expenses, and a hardhearted Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has declined to allow him these sums as a 
deduction for purposes of the Income Tax Acts. Soon, no 
doubt, we shall be hearing cries of ‘‘ disfranchisement ” from 
the disgruntled electors of Peebles. This will only be a 
different kind of Government headache, and angry colleagues 


 ¢ will not be wanting to assure Sir Kingsley Wood that a little 


eo ww) a a a Se. 


give-and-take, even in matters of income tax, is sometimes 
unavoidable. When so many M.P.s seek the limelight it is 
only fair to commemorate the name of one who is evidently 
no publicity seeker, Mr. Davidson, who is a West of Scotland 
socialist, not of the extreme Maxton variety, but a good 
straight-party-ticket man. This member.made dark insinua- 
tions and even allegations in the House about government 
wartime contracts, reflecting in particular on one large and 
well-known firm. The official conscience on this subject being 
manifestly clear, an independent investigation was ordered 
to be made by one of our leading K.C.s, who has now issued 
a report completely exonerating the firm in question from any 
malpractice. The strange feature of the inquiry was that 
although given every encouragement and offered every facility 
Mr. Davidson made no appearance to justify his strictures. 
Like Toad-in-the-hole, non est inventus. This kind of thing is 
very discouraging to democrats. Mark Twain once told some 
friends of a lake in the Far West whose waters were so trans- 
parent that you could see a dime at a depth of 100 fathoms. 
Being met with distressing incredulity, he said that he was 
prepared to make a ‘‘ handsome discount ”’ and maintain that 
any way you could see a five-dollar bill floating on the surface. 
Are we poor electors to make a similar “‘ handsome discount ”’ 
from the avements of our representatives when they are made 
in Parliament ? 


-* 


LorD DUNEDIN 


The death of Lord Dunedin has carried off one of the few 
Scotsmen of our day who could lay claim in any sense to the 
title of “‘ greatness.”” In many respects Andrew Graham 
Murray was a great man, and his very long life spanned a 
remarkable career of achievement. Practitioners still young 
themselves can recall appearing before him in the House of 
Lords, and yet in sober reckoning he was a slightly older 
contemporary of Robert Louis Stevenson, who in the eyes of 
the latest generation of readers is antediluvian. Graham 
Murray remembered Stevenson well, both at the “‘ Spec ” and 


ing jin Parliament House, and in a collected volume of Steven- 
on Jsonian reminiscences had the candour to admit what many 
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others did not, that he never saw any reason to look on the 
budding immortal as anything at all out of the way. It is 
nearly fifty years since Dunedin became Lord Advocate, and 
more than a generation since he became Lord President, but 
it is only a few years since he retired from a Lordship of Appeal 
in Ordinary, and he never ceased to take a practical interest 
in legal matters. Only a few days before his death, which 
occurred at the age of nearly ninety-three, he expressed in no 
uncertain manner his opinion of the mistaken direction 
followed by some of his colleagues and successors in certain 
branches of the law. At the time of his death he had been a 
member of the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers for 
seventy-four years, which must be in the nature of a sporting 
record, and although he had some years before abandoned the 
active pursuit of any sport in favour of cinematography, it is 
not so long since he visited the clubhouse of that august body, 
which pays him the unique honour of having “ hung ”’ him 
twice, once as a golfer and once as Lord Justice General, 
It is, of course, as a judge that Dunedin will be remembered, 
but before ascending the bench he was a highly successful 
Scottish administrator, first as Lord Advocate-and later as 
Scottish Secretary. Never unduly backward in a just appre- 
ciation of his own merits, he was fond of saying that Scotland 
was never so well governed as when he was Lord Advocate 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh Secretary for Scotland. This 
may well have been true. Certainly he was by nature a 
governor, and not, as so many of our political leaders are 
to-day, a rather diffident governess. He never made any 
attempt to ingratiate himself with anybody, and was rewarded, 
so strange is human nature, by being the centre of a most 
astonishing snob-cult in the Edinburgh of a generation back. 
It is gratifying in these Notes to be able to pay a genuine 
tribute to an improvement in our manners, for such a thing 
to-day is not only impossible but almost unintelligible. It 
is only fair to Dunedin to say that in return he rewarded his 
worshippers with very little but increased contempt. Makin 
class-lists of judges is as profitless as making class-lists 0 
literary personages, but no one to-day will deny that in hs 
twenty-five years on the bench Dunedin showed himself the 
true successor of Inglis and Watson. To-day he is probably 
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more quoted in our courts than any Scottish judge, and long 
will continue to be so. The late Condie Sandeman, himself 
great judge of judges, used to describe Dunedin as “ a brilliant 
amateur,” and the careless form in which his judgments 
were sometimes cast lent some substance to the dictum. Bui 
in a real sense the gifted amateur was just what Dunedin wat 
not. With every temptation to be the gilded youth, al 
carrying into advanced life the tastes commonly associate 
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) with gilded youth, Dunedin set himself from early days to be 
a great professional lawyer, and the law reports attest that 
that is what he was. Unlike Dr. Johnson, he never made the 
| claim to be considered a “ polite”” man. _In his closing years 
as a judge he invited to tea two Scots K.C.s who had been 
opposing one another before him. When they entered his 
room he asked, “ Well, was I as disagreeable as I always used 
tobe ?”’ When both learned counsel had given him a tactful 
assurance in the affirmative, he said: ‘‘ Good, I’m glad to 
hear that. It means I’m fit to go on for a bit yet.”” The man 
who said that was a great Scots judge in the great tradition. 


PARADISE LosT 


Hard work at fishing, with small fish to reward his efforts, 
is apt to make the angler, here as elsewhere, lament the 
passing of the Golden Age. Gillies, while observing that 
“they're awful stuff the day,” always can furnish him with 
chapter and verse about big fish that once were caught in the 
very self-same place and under the very self-same conditions 
that he has to-day. Confound Hitler! ‘‘ Who fills the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies? ”’ One expert gillie 
attributes the decadence, a little unexpectedly, to strict 
preservation, because this leads to more poaching “at the 
backend,” with consequent destruction of the heavier fish. 
It need hardly be said that with Canadian lumbermen engaged 
in logging wide tracts of Scotland this process will be 
considerably accelerated, for net, spear and even bomb are 
in daily use on many Scottish rivers. But the process has 
evidently been one of steady deterioration since sporting 
records first began. A country house library provides proof 
of this in A Sporting Tour Through the Northern Paris of 
England and Great Part of the Highlands of Scotland, by 
Colonel T. Thornton, of Thornton Royal, in Yorkshire. 
Published in 1804, it relates to sporting adventures detailed 
in a journal kept many years before, probably in 1785. The 
Dictionary of National Biography says 1786, but if that is 
right the Colonel must always have attended church on a 
Monday. On publication the book was severely castigated 
by Mr. Walter Scott in the Edinburgh Review, but it is precisely 
the detailed accounts of bags and baskets, of dinners and 
drinks, which Scott found so tiresome, that constitute much 


of the record’s charm for us. The gallant colonel made his 
headquarters in a house on Speyside near the Forest of Rothie- 
murchus, and his day to day records are enough to make the 
modern sportsman’s mouth water. It is true that we must 
make a handsome discount on his figures if they are all on a 


} par with his statement that in Glen Einich the reader must 


“figure to himself a mountain at least eighteen thousand feet 
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above him, and a steep precipice at least thirteen thousand 
feet below.”’ Like the man in Jules Verne who attempted to 
shoot the earth off its axis, there is here simply the mis- 
calculation of a nought, and the author’s sporting stories 
have all the semblance of verisimilitude. It is interesting to 
note that by way of preparing for a Highland holiday he sent 
his main stores by ship to Forres, whence they were brought 
to the mountains in forty-nine carts, independent of his boats, 
which travelled on a kind of four-wheeled sledges. By way of 
running into form he fished the Leven at Balloch for salmon, 
“though I prefer trout-fishing,” and caught five before 
eight o’clock breakfast, the largest weighing 41 pounds. The 
fact is that the lochs and streams of Scotland swarmed with 
large fish at a time when few people angled for them, and the 
Colonel, coming on the scene with his latest devices, made 
tremendous havoc among them. Contrary to our notions, he 
rather despised fly-fishing as “childish sport . . . not being 
so killing for great fish,” and went in much for trolling, 
usually with the Jive minnow. He also preferred fishing for 
pike to trout-fishing. That is not so surprising when we read 
of the monster he caught in Loch Alvie. It measured 5 feet 
4 inches from eye to tail-fork, and was estimated to weigh 
48 pounds. The country round swarmed with game of every 
kind, and the Colonel had shooting and hawking to his heart's 
content. Of one place he writes: “‘ The game on these moors 
is innumerable. In a mile long, and not a half one broad, I 
saw at least one thousand brace of birds.”” The gallant 
author so often assures us that roughing it comes easy to him, 
but even when climbing Braeriach his party on the way up 
deposited “‘ champaign, lime, shrub, porter etc. in one of the 
large snowdrifts ’’ to be ready for their dinner on descending, 
and in the primitive inn at Dalnacardoch, one of the wildest 
spots in Scotland, he notes the menu, “ to give an idea how 
we starve in the Highlands: Remove: Hodge Podge, 
Pudding, Greens, Trout and Char, excellent. Second Course: 
Brandered Chickens, Cold Hams, Snipes, Cheshire cheese, 
biscuits. Wines: Claret, good ; Port, ditto. Limes, Jamaica 
Rum and Incomparable porter from Calvert’s.”’ If that is 
enough to shock Lord Woolton, another of Colonel Thornton’s 
observations may shock many more. In passing through 
Glasgow, he observes that to the Green of that city “ the 
gentlemen resort to follow their favourite amusement, the 
game of golf, which is universal throughout Scotland, as well 
as Holland. . . It is a wholesome exercise for those who do not 
think such gentle sports too trivial for men, being performed 
with light sticks and small balls, and is by no means so violent 
an exertion as cricket, trapball, or tennis.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
LOOKING AHEAD 


EDUCATIONAL Aims. THE TRAINING OF YoutH. The First and Second 
Interim Reports of the Conservative Sub-Commitiee on Education (published 
by the Central Committee on Post War Reconstruction set up by the 
Conservative Unionist Party Organisation, 24 Old Queen Street, S.W.1 
3d. and 6d.) The terms of reference on which the above Sub-Committee 
worked were condensed into a single comprehensive question : “‘ What 
should be the purpose of an efficient system of national education, both 
absolutely and in relation to post-war national requirements?” The 
two Reports which are the outcome of the Committee’s labours are care- 
fully thought-out pronouncements which stand out from most official 
expositions in that their authors do not wander from the point, profess 
definite views which they expound in simple direct language, and never 
degenerate into that cloudy and high-sounding verbiage so painfully 
familiar to those who study Government reports. Perhaps partly for 
that reason, these opinions have aroused a storm of criticism, some of it 
political, coming from newspapers furious that the “‘ Tories” should 
dare to put forward fundamental principles of social policy ; most of it 
from people who obviously have not read the Reports or else have read 
into them things which they do not say ; much of it from those who are 
hostile to compulsion in any form. Even the Conservative Party Meet- 
ing has joined in the chorus of blame. 

The dangerous aspect of this outburst is that it shows that our nation 
is divided on the fundamental question as to what should be the purpose 
of national education. It is therefore worth while to examine the 
principles which govern the Committee’s findings, in order to decide 
whether they can be safely ignored in the training of our youth. 

Educational Aims deals with the function of the State in providing 
compulsory free education for children from five to fourteen years old. 
Here we have compulsion in its baldest form ; to what purpose do we 
propose to use it? The writers point out that education is perhaps the 
State’s most basic activity, inasmuch as it determines the character of the 
next generation of its citizens. They quote from the Government pro- 
nouncement on this subject contained in the Spens Report. The 
following principle is italicised in that Report : The purpose of a school 
is “‘ to help every boy and girl to achieve the highest degree of individual development 
of which he or she is capable and all that we say about the curriculum of the school 
is to be applied in the light of this declaration.” 

There seems a curious contradiction here. The child is compelled 
to go to school in order to develop as an individual. No account is 
taken of the fact that some children’s natures might possibly develop 
better without schooling of this kind. 

An earlier Government circular, the Hadow Report, had recognised 
that “the claims and needs of society must also be kept in view in 
education.” The Spens Report confines itself to remarking that there is 
“an unformulated but very real demand that the young shall grow up in 
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conformity with the national ethos.” Why “ unformulated”? And 
surely any body of Englishmen capable of framing such a sentence are 
ipso facto ruled out of court as instructors of the young ? 

Educational Aims, on the other hand, declares frankly that State 
education is a two-way service. ‘‘ In one direction it is a service rendered 
to the individual pupil ; in the other it is a service rendered to the cause 
or community by which the school is inspired.” And the italicised 
principle in this Report runs :—“‘ I+ should be a primary duty of national 
education to develop a strong sense of national obligation in the individual citizen, 
to encourage in him an ardent understanding of the State’s needs and to render 
him capable of serving these needs. It is this principle which has aroused 
hostility, on the ground that it is an exposition of Nazism. Its enemies 
do not take into account that the State is at this moment forcing all its 
able-bodied young people of both sexes to spend their time and risk their 
lives in its service, regardless of their individual tastes and needs. There- 
fore it seems that while they owe no obligations to the State in peace time, 
in war, when such duty becomes highly dangerous, they are forced to 
serve, never having been educationally prepared for such a contingency, 

If this be indeed the policy of the past, the scholars have, for the most 
part, proved themselves wiser than their teachers. But the serious 
question arises ; is it really the true purpose of education that a child is 
to think, as he grows up, of nothing but his individual development ?— 
in other words, of himself? Does a child’s individuality, when thus 
exclusively developed, always give cause for satisfaction ? May we not 
see, in this supremacy of the individual over society and the State, the root 
cause of the increase in juvenile crime, the growth of divorce, the love of 
pleasure, the absorption in the material benefits of life, the insistence on 
“ rights,” the ignoring of “‘ duties” ? Is it true that patriotism anda 
sense of duty to our country are crimes invented by Hitler ? Is the liberty 
to be enjoyed, in the “‘ brave new world” which we are promised, to 
entail freedom from any obligation to the land which has bred us ? _ Ifo, 
individuals will suffer as well as the nation. Self-expression is an 
angular growth, with plenty of corners to knock against other people. 
The theory seems to be that if we are forced to go to a school where our 
individuality is fully developed, we shall for that reason automatically 
become good citizens. I wonder? Christianity has its uses as a 
governing principle of conduct, yet Christian behaviour is regulated by 
Ten Commandments. 

The chorus of criticism rises higher still when we come to consider 
the second volume of the Report, A Plan for Youth. This deals with 
the training of youth after leaving school, that is, between the ages of 

14and 18. The outcry against the proposals outlined in it grows all the 
more incomprehensible when we consider the situation as it exists at 
present. 

A large proportion of British youth remains at school, until 17 or 18, 
in public schools, including those admirable grammar schools, with a long 
and honourable tradition behind them, which serve as secondary schools. 
The young people thus situated are under a wise system of compulsion, 
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they live under rule. Is it, for instance, a serious interference with the 
liberty of the subject that they are not, as a rule, allowed to smoke ? 
Oddly enough, those who shout loudest against compulsion are also 
those who press most eagerly that everybody should be made to go to 
school till 16 or 18. 

The State is at this moment seriously concerned for the welfare of 
those young people who are turned into industry at an early age and who, 
because they are financially independent, do not recognise or obey 
parental control. The State has therefore compelled them to register— 
compulsion again—in order that they may be directed or advised to join 
a Youth Organisation which will help to fit them for the responsibilities 
ahead of them. The result of these efforts has proved disappointing. 
The children—for they are little more—express admirable sentiments, 
but they don’t do anything about it. In London 17 per cent. was quoted 
as the latest figure of those who joined after the interview. 

To meet this difficulty, A Plan for Youth proposes to ensure that those 
who are registered in the younger age group are gradually enrolled in Organisations 
that will give them opportunities for service to the State and the inspiration which 
such service should bring ; and to ensure as far as can be done that this will mean 
also opportunities for the individual training of body, mind and character as well 
as for collective discipline. 

The Voluntary Youth Organisations are warmly praised in this 
Report, their continued existence is strongly urged and their constitution 
and activities are not to be interfered with. All that is asked of them is 
that they should adopt a more or less uniform but very simple Self- 
Training Scheme as part of their curriculum, meant to stimulate individual 
effort rather than drill to a pattern. For this purpose they would form 
part of a general Federation of Youth, to work out a basic programme 
which each organisation would adapt to its own needs. 

It is further urged that hours of labour for youths, including travelling 
time, should be shortened—so that the Self-Training and other educational 
schemes should be taken out of present working hours, plenty of time 
being thus left for untrammelled leisure and family claims. 

The standards of examinations should also be lowered to give more 
time and energy for character training. The Air Training Corps and the 
Hertfordshire Badge Scheme are quoted as good examples to follow. 

I am completely at a loss to understand the outcry caused by this 
simple, sensible and carefully safeguarded proposal. We now know 
that it was drawn up by the Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, an institution 
with a wonderful tradition and record of achievement. He is in charge of 
boys who live under rule up to the ages 16-18. It may therefore be 
germane to study the public school system under which he works, in 
order to see how the training of such youths has so far been carried out. 
Needless to say, were the Plan for Youth adopted, the public schools 
would have to conform to it. 

Public School education begins at a preparatory school, when the 
boy is 7 to 9 years old. Service to the school as a community plays a 
large part here and the elder boys are given responsibility. On reaching 
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a public school, at 12 or 13, a boy, on the other hand, is, in many schools, 
first taught to obey and serve the older boys. For the first year at least, 
he must run messages for them, do as he is told, and perform certain tasks 
for the boy whose “‘ fag” he is. The hair of the London County Council 
Education Committee would doubtless rise in horror at the sight of two 
fags standing at attention by the tea-table they have prepared for the 
Captain of their House, but surely the young must learn to obey before 
they can hope to command? As the boy grows older, though still under 
superior authority, he becomes responsible, through the prefect system, 
for order and good conduct among the younger boys. The honour and 
good name of his house and school depend on him ; he learns to com- 
mand. Only thus are leaders made. 

Strange as it may seem, the public school boy leads a harder life in 
many ways than his opposite number in State schools. ‘‘ Early school” 
may take place at seven or seven-thirty according to the season, as com- 
pared with the 9 o’clock of the State-educated boy and it entails a walk 
before breakfast. I remember once visiting an “‘ Approved School” 
built on the most modern lines. It was a pleasant morning in May, but 
the large hall which contained the indoor swimming bath was heated all 
round by hot pipes in full blast. We asked the reason and were told 
that doctors had discovered that swimming could be taught more quickly 
in a room temperature of 70 degrees. There rose before my mind’s eye 
an open reach of the Thames where the pupils of what is supposed to be 
the most plutocratic school in the world were taught to swim. Who 
would fare best when plunged into the icy waters of the North Sea, the 
sailor from Eton or the sailor from the approved school ? 

The T.U.C. indeed, are reported in the Press to have mentioned as 
one of their main objections to the Self Training Scheme that it would 
teach boys to be “ tough.” There seems here a slight confusion between 
two elementary parts of speech. A “‘ tough boy” is not necessarily a 
** tough.” 

I confess that all this sound and fury makes me very anxious. Weare 
fighting for our existence against a people whose strength does not lie 
in their brutality and evil doing—that is their weakness—but in their 
intense patriotism, discipline, self-sacrifice and self-control. Are we to 
eschew these virtues because our enemies have used them for nefarious 
ends? Dicipline must be compulsory, or it is not discipline, nor can 
obligations be fulfilled on “‘ go-as-you-please” lines. And unless we 
train our boy- and girlhood to realise what their country stands for, what 
they owe to it and that its continued independent existence and prosperity 
depend on their efforts, not on those of other people, both England and 
the Empire will go down. 

Mary MaxsE. 


THE POETRY OF LADY WENTWORTH 


Lapy WENTWoRTH is well known as an authority on horse breeding 
and as the author of Thoroughbred Racing Stock and of an eagerly awaited 
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volume on The Authentic Arabian Horse, but it is a mistake to regard her 
simply and solely as a horse expert. She is also a poet, the daughter of 
Wilfrid Blunt and the direct descendant of Byron, and when she turns 
from prose to verse as a medium of expression it is to reveal all the ways 
of the world, and the pleasures, pains and absurdities to be found there. 

Love, joy, hatred, sorrow, war and death—all these find a place in 
her serious poems, while her light verse abounds with examples drawn 
from the ludicrous hurlyburly of everyday life. Leaving the calm white 
radiance of eternity to Vaughan, Shelley and the rest, Lady Wentworth 
concentrates her energies on the Flame of Life; using this phrase as the 
title of her collected poems, she dips her pen into fire.* 

Conscious always of danger, she never shuts her eyes to it and never 
bores her readers with heedless raptures upon love or life. Although 
her book begins with a series of love sonnets these are no fairy-tales. 
The lovers do zot live on happy ever after! Their path is perilous, 
leading them through “folly’s paradise” to disillusionment and a sad 
farewell. In burning words the heroine tells the story and, disdaining 
to find a scapegoat, takes all the blame upon herself. The first sonnet 
forms a prologue to the drama and is headed 


Love’s Revenge. 


** I scoffed at Love one day in open street : 
‘ Who is this conqueror of the earth ?’ I said, 
‘ Before whose arrows all the world has fled, 
This mighty warrior, versed in all deceit, 
Bearer of weapons childish, obsolete, 
With roseleaf garlands making sweet his bed ! 
O Love, thy glory is unmerited— 
I challenge thee to bring me to thy feet.’ 


Love answered not, but, as he went his way, 
One standing looked at me, and in his eyes 

I saw the stars, the seas, and all the skies, 
And straight forgot the rest that I would say. 
A fool, I stood in folly’s paradise, 

Clasping the dart that in my bosom lay.” 


A brief period of happiness follows, but soon the scene darkens with 
misunderstanding till we come to this sad parting : 


**Do as thou wilt. I would not have thee stay 
Against thy conscience, and in truth my heart 
Wearies of argument. All Love can say 
Already has been said, and still we part. 

But if thy heart should ache it is but just, 
When mine is breaking. I have asked in vain, 
And now am silent in a half mistrust, 

Fearing the tears which would betray my pain. 


* The ‘“‘ Flame of Life’’ was published by John Murray. 
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Go then—I will not hold thee more in pride, 
Or show my grief, and soon thou shalt forget. 
Mine is the fault, for I have lost the spell 
Which should have held thee ever at my side. 
Ah! Would to God that we had never met ! 
Farewell, my Love, my Life—again farewell.” 


Soon we learn that this first love was unworthy of her homage, no god 
of light but an idol to leave shattered in the dust; then, hoping 
against hope that her story is not yet ended, we turn over the pages 
which follow that first sonnet-sequence till we hear her: voice again. 
This time she is talking to her own true love and remembering a certain 
summer’s day : 


** And all that summer day we were together, 
Alone with love, yet with a sword between— 
The flaming sword that stands between us ever, 
And all that might have been. 


Mist gathered white at sundown in the valleys, 
And slowly grew the dusk from gold to grey, 
While rain-clouds drifted on the low horizon 
Dark at the close of day.” 


Though heaven and earth and sky should be forgotten, 
Yet of that hour my soul should bear the trace ; 

For night fell fast, and in the deepening shadow 

You turned and kissed my face.” 


‘Has he come too late, or is it going to be all right?” we ask 
anxiously, again turning over the page, only to find that Lady Wentworth 
has no intention whatever of letting us into the secret if we have not the 
sense to pick up the clues. How far these methods remove us from the 
old conventional ‘‘ happy ending ” ! 

Imagining perhaps that some future allusion to the flaming sword 
may lead us to the discovery of the lovers’ fate, we follow each burning 
reference till, on reaching these verses in an unpublished poem, we turn 
back touched to the quick : 


** Read not a dozen lines and guess the rest, 
Take not in earnest what is meant in jest, 
Nor in the jest forget life’s irony 
Veiling the haunted face you cannot see. 
Think you we give our spirits to be torn 
Blighted and withered, held to public scorn, 
In blind self-revelation to lay bare 
The torment of our spirits to the air ? 


Scoff not at love whose pride conceals its pain 
Lest you should call on love one day in vain, 
Scoff not at grief which hides in poor pretence 
Of bitter words or dumb indifference. : 
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But when the flame of life is scorching you 

And double-bladed pain has pierced you through, 
When all your hopes have drifted out to sea, 
When all the world forgets—remember me. 


Hid in some self-protective camouflage 

One day you too may stand upon life’s stage, 
The ruthless limelight glaring in your eyes 
While that which is the heart within you dies. 
When you have lost the thing you love the best, 
And when your life is breaking in your breast, 
Soul-sick with misery and blind with pain, 

Take up my book and read it once again.” 


Alas ! that space permits only of such short extracts! To tear those 
first sonnets from their setting and to cut these verses into samples is a 
cruel thing, only to be excused if it conveys some idea of the skill with 
which Lady Wentworth explores the possibilities of a single theme. 

Her sonnets upon the tragedy of war reveal the same quality ; and 
when she writes of death, it is not only to imagine the soldier’s death in 
battle, but also to describe, as one who knows it, that sharp torment 
which lies in wait for so many—the torment of watching the life of some 
dear friend ebbing away. 


**T look on her, despair within my breast ; 
I speak . . . Alas, she does not answer me, 
No voice shall penetrate this lethargy, 
Oblivion comes to her a welcome guest. 
The power of Death is here made manifest | 
Her wandering spirit is already free, 
Only her eyes still watch me silently, 
For she is passing to eternal rest. 


Trouble her then no more, thy tears are vain, 

Her soul is drifting on a sinking tide. 

The mists of sleep have dimmed the sense of pain 
In everlasting silence, nor again 

Shall any word be spoken. At her side 

I watched till dawn . . . and at the dawn she died.” 


The sorrow of parting from beloved places as well as from beloved 
persons is expressed by Lady Wentworth in her Memories of an Eastern 
Paradise, a group of verses upon Wilfrid Blunt’s beautiful house and 
garden in Egypt. 

The English countryside, Egypt and other Mediterranean lands are 
all familiar to her and play their part in lending colour to the scenes, 
but although she may guide us through a “ solitude grown with lavender 
and southernwood” or transport us far into the desert, Lady 
Wentworth is not what is often called “‘a Nature poet,” dedicating her 
muse exclusively to that shrine. Whether she writes or paints, she is no 
still-life artist ; in her gardens and landscapes people, horses and dogs 
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are never far away. Nor are her streets ever deserted even on a thick 
winter’s night in town ! 


Winter’s Dream 


“I thought I walked in darkness and in fear, 
Amid a choking vapour with dimmed eyes, 
And heard a deafening clamour and strange cries, 
With flashing lights and sulphurous atmosphere. 
Faint shadows would appear and disappear 
In mad kaleidoscope of mysteries— 
Each moving shape concealed in grim disguise 
Of death and dragons lurking everywhere. 


And thus I thought: “ Repentance comes too late, 
And Iam damned! This surely is hell’s gate, 

A hell of frozen doom.” A fogbound bell 

Tolled suddenly a muffled stroke. Nay, then, 

I knew myself in London with Big Ben ! 

This is the Strand . . . Iam not yet in hell! ” 


This squib, let off in mid-winter and in the middle of the serious 
verse, is a foretaste of rare diversion to come, for at the end of her work 
Lady Wentworth has gathered together a collection of jeux d’esprit which 
she has called Sparks from the Fire. 

It is here that she uses light verse to describe the absurdities of life, 
laughing at the world and making the world laugh with her again. 
Some of the best examples are four and five pages long, one spark igniting 
the next till the whole thing crackles and glows like a furnace merrily 
burning human frailties and all affectation to cinders ! 

Instead of tantalising the reader with a verse stolen here and there 
from The Prig’s Progress and other delights, it will perhaps be best to 
print the whole of one of these poems; and one which has special 
point when we remember the ceaseless trouble which has been caused 
to Lady Wentworth and her family by literary scandalmongers and others 
ever since Byron’s day with its confusion of mysterious Xes ! 


Gossiping Jane. 
‘** A Bomb has exploded, a bubble has burst ! 
Our Jane has decided to tell us the worst. 
You can’t beat the spinsters when once they begin 
To take us all Shooting the Rapids of Sin. 
They get rather mixed when they try to explain 
But they’re hot on the scandals are Mattie and Jane ! 


When Mattie and Jane have been speaking their minds 
No bedroom has curtains, no window has blinds, 

No midnight is sacred, no secret secure 

No room we can mention has locks to its door ! 

If a girl blows a kiss, to conceal it is vain ; 

The terrible deed is divulged by Miss Jane. 
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Our broadcasting Bertie’s can tell us a lot, 

Paul Pry knows when people do things they should not, 
Yet they’re apt to miss trifles a woman would see, 

But, my dear, this is strictly between you and me. 
When scandals are such that the men can’t explain 

For the rest of the details apply to our Jane ! 


She gives us the latest in criminal vice 

Which is quite unexpected and not at all nice, 

And we see, with a certain amount of surprise, 

How she crosses the T’s and puts dots on the I’s. 
When somebody’s wanted to dig up a drain, 

You can do without plumbers and count on our Jane ! 


If we ask her for proofs of unfounded suspicion 

She says, ‘ What are facts when we’ve got intuition ?’ 
The crux of all problems is only an X 

Created our mathematicians to vex. 

Infallible instinct makes everything plain ! 

Double Xes twice over can’t muddle our Jane. 


You might as well try a Vesuvius to stop 

When Mattie takes breath and goes over the top, 
And Etnas which rage in the regions below 

Are nothing to Jane when she lets herself go. 
When she magnifies motes to the size of a grain 
Beware of the beam in the eye of our Jane! 


If you hear that the Rector once slipped off the Ledge, 
Or the Girl on the Brink had gone over the Edge, 

Or somebody’s brother compounded a crime, 

Or poisoned his aunt or was hanged or did Time, 

If dear James got D.T. and saw rats in a train 

The source of the scandal is certainly Jane ! 


If a man has a friend or believes in his wife, 

With blackest suspicions let’s poison his life. 

Let us kick up the dogs that are lying asleep, 

Let us cultivate fungus and spread it three deep. 
What sport to hunt butterflies into a drain, 

To drown in the sewage that floods from the Main ! 


Potted spite and tinned lies make the very best thriller ; 
They’re quite as effective as any soul killer. 

And when our old Tabbies are out scandal-spotting 
They never miss much when it comes to the potting. 
To give us a posthumous death by ptomaine 

With moral post-mortems, rely on our Jane ! 
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The dead can’t reply with ironical satire 

Or phantoms might give us some brimstone and fire. 

If poets were told that their lives didn’t scan 

They might turn in their graves and rise up as one man ! 
For cancerous details and moral disdain 

The best of us can’t hold a candle to Jane. 


She leaves us all speechless with terrible tales 

How most of the neighbourhood went off the rails. 
How those who weren’t murdering villains were bores, 
Or spent their time kissing and locking the doors ! 

If Mattie can’t tell you what letters contain 

You'll hear of it sooner or later from Jane ! 


If her Grandpa (three times convicted of arson) 
Went to bed in his boots after shooting the parson, 
If her dad got two years for the Confidence Trick, 
If she ate to repletion and made herself sick, 

If her imbecile brother died raving insane, 

If the bailiff came into the house to distrain, 


If cupboards have skeletons somewhere about 

Let’s look up the records and drag them all out ! 

If they married too late, or forsaking things subtler, 
Got drunk in a ditch or eloped with the butler, 

Let us tell all the world, let us tell them again ! 

Let us talk to the microphone all about Jane ! ” 


It will be obvious how much fire is present in “ sparks ” of this kind, 
and a further blaze is to be expected shortly in a small volume of poems 
soon to be published under the modest title of War Nonsense. It is 
hoped that Lady Wentworth may also bring out a volume of sporting 
verses, but this may not be possible until after the war is over. 


M. C. Draper. 


The quotations are made with Lady Wentworth’s and John Murray's 
kind permission. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AMERICA 


AMERICA AND THE Axis War. By Denys Smith, Sometime Scholar of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. (Cape, 15s.) Mr. Denys Smith has been 
for many years Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in Washington, 
and readers of The National Review have long profited by his pungent 
and illuminating presentations of “‘ American News ” in that periodical 
They will therefore be ready to enjoy this book, and they will not b 
disappointed, for it is brilliantly written, intensely interesting and packed 
with carefully documented information which will be new to most 
Englishmen. The author has been criticised in some quarters for thus 
commenting on our Ally. But friendship, to be secure and lasting, 
must be based on a mutual understanding of the dispositions, trends of 
thought and outlook of the parties concerned. We have been too apt 
to base our relations with the United States on the principle that becaus 
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we both speak the same language and profess our faith in democracy we 
must think the same thoughts and look at the world through the same eyes. 

America and the Axis War describes, objectively and dispassionately, 
the foreign policy of the United States from the conclusion of the last 
war until the day when America took up arms in December, 1941. 
That policy was directed by a Government whose Constitution and 
allocation of powers differ widely from our own. In the realm of foreign 
affairs, Great Britain speaks with one voice, that of Parliament. America 
not only speaks but acts in accordance with the dictates of two. The 
President of the United States occupies a dual réle. On the one hand, he 
is an autocrat who can act, within constitutionally defined limits, without 
restriction. “‘ Foreign countries can only deal with agents of the Presi- 
dent, with his diplomatic representatives abroad and his Secretary of 
State in Washington,” hence, “‘ they have in the past tended to forget 
the existence of Congress and the importance of its point of view.” 
For, looked at from another angle, the President is merely the agent of 
Congress, obliged to carry out the laws passed by that body. Thus 
President Wilson acted “‘ within his proper authority ” when he signed 
the Treaty of Versailles; the Senate equally acted “‘ within its proper 
authority” in rejecting it and later both houses of Congress acted 
“within their proper authority ” in declaring the war with Germany at 
an end. . 

For 10 years after the conclusion of peace in 1919, President and 
Congress spoke with one voice in the domain of foreign affairs; they 
were openly and consistently isolationist. We should do well to realise 
the rock of tradition on which the American policy of aloofness from 
world affairs is based. George Washington’s Farewell Address—‘ It is 
our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world ”—ranks as verbal inspiration with good Americans, 
as does also President Monroe’s Message in 1821, whose outcome was 
the Monroe Doctrine, intended to warn the Eastern Hemisphere against 
interference with the Western. Be it said, en passant, that Monroe’s 
Message was issued with the encouragement, indeed the proffered 
assistance of H.M. Government of the day, and that the Doctrine has 
throughout been dependent for its success on the command of Atlantic 
waters by the British Fleet, a fact of which few Americans are aware. 

Throughout those 10 years of unanimous isolation, anti-British 
feeling was sedulously encouraged. ‘The isolationists piled grievance 
on grievance against us. Our Monarchy, our Peerage, our Empire, 
our foreign policy, as well as the running sore of the war debts, were all 
subjects of attack on this country. Propaganda and the one-sided teaching 
of history were equally active. 

During the next 10 years, dating from the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact, by which the United States, almost without knowing it, shared the 
tesponsibility of condemning war wherever waged, the Administration 
and Congress slowly drew apart. The President and his Secretaries of 
State grew to realise that separation from the outside world was no longer 
ptacticable, and the story of that decade tells of the increasing struggle of 
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the Administration against two houses of Congress, both obstinately 
isolationist. The road wound uphill all the way, slowly and reluctantly, 
The Japanese conquest of Manchuria, the Sino-Japanese war, the failure 
of the League of Nations to restrain Italy in Abyssinia, all played their 
part in disturbing thoughtful minds, yet such considerations did not move 
men from their determination to keep out of the mess, as is shown by 
the passing of the Neutrality Acts and the establishment of the Muni- 
tions Committee, to throw the blame of war on armament makers. 
When war broke out, the President pledged himself to keep out of 
it, and every possible step was taken to prevent the United States from 
being involved. Had the President done otherwise, he would not have 
been re-elected. Fortunately the collapse of France occurred in the same 
year as the Presidential election and rendered an isolationist candidature 
impossible. Then, for the first time/ Americans grasped that their only 
real line of defence, the British Fleet, might be swept from the seas; 
that their own Navy could not prptect them on both ocean flanks, and 
that with the failure of sea defence would come invasion by sea and air, 
All that has occurred since of generous and ungrudging help to the 
Allied cause springs from that-new-born conviction. For, let us make 
no mistake, other natiojis do not understand the desire of some inhabi- 
tants of these islands to fight for an ideal but not for their country’s 
safety. In that, as in other matters, our feet must not leave the ground, 
This book is not written in criticism of the attitude of the United 
States, but merely to help us to understand it. The outlook on life and 
the frame of mind outlined above are rooted in the traditions of the 
country, and we cannot afford to ignore them. Some day, perhaps, an 
American may take a leaf out of Mr. Denys Smith’s book and describe, 
with equal candour, the characteristics and traditions of the people of 
Great Britain, as illustrated in her dealings with foreign nations. These 
are older and more immutable even than those of our great Ally, being 
founded on sterner necessity, and it is only through such straightforward 
knowledge that mutual respect and understanding can be achieved. 


MECHANISED WARFARE 


Armies ON WHEELS. By S. A. L. Marshall. (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d) 
Mr. Marshall is an American, and completed this book in the early autumn 
of 1941. It was aptly written in Detroit, the veritable home of the 
machine. ‘The Foreword has been contributed by Major-Genenl 
J. F. C. Fuller, who, as one of the leading British experts on 
mechanisation and armoured mobility, proved himself too evolutionary 
and outspoken for the generals of the old school. There are many 
quotations throughout from his fertile brain. 

The first half provides a short analysis of the more important cam 
paigns of 1941, of which four are selected as outstanding achievements 
Particular credit is given to our little advertised Syrian campaign, 9 
ably inspired by General Wavell and so efficiently accomplished by 
General Wilson. The British campaign in Libya against Graziani he 
quotes as a masterpiece of deception and mechanised tactics. He is# 
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little hard on Graziani in many sweeping statements, though he admits 
in a footnote that the Italian Intelligence overestimated the British striking 
force by some 300 per cent. The wily deception of General Wilson and 
the unbelievably bold and daring tactics of his troops must have made 
matters even more difficult for him to judge correctly. An excellent 
description is given of the advance of the Greek Army into Albania, 
which the author selects as the most adroitly fought mountain campaign 
since Napoleon in Italy and a deathless epic of human courage. Only 
the Germans saved Mussolini from utter defeat. His fourth selected 
campaign is that of the Germans under Von List against southern 
Yugoslavia and Greece, as an example of the bold stroke and audacious 
planning aimed at the highest stakes. But it should be remembered that 
if it had not been for Bulgarian connivance and perfidy the necessary 
concentration area would have been denied to the Germans. His 
remarks on the German-Russian campaign in the summer of 1941 are of 
great interest, showing why the primary mobility of operation of 
mechanisation and motorisation has produced the secondary effect of 
fortified zones of resistance. 

As a nation we are so accustomed to self-criticism that it is interesting 
to receive criticism from others across the water. The author suggests 
that the grave fault in the British defence of Crete was that the defenders 
were not disposed to defend the obviously most vital ground—the three 
aerodromes. ‘* The R.A.F. made the Luftwaffe a present of the air above 
Crete. The land forces did almost as well by the enemy with regard to 
the vital ground around the air bases.” After the defeat of Graziani in 
Libya, he criticises the British dispositions in the west of Cyrenaica with 
the harbour of Benghazi out of action and the resulting great strain on 
communications, and draws attention to Wavell’s mistaken belief that 
the enemy could not hit back for a comparable period, a fact which 
Wavell himself has broadcast. An admission of which only a truly 
great man could be capable. But he omits to state the real reason for the 
failure of our Intelligence to obtain news of the secret arrival of enemy 
reinforcements. The Greece and Crete fighting not only denuded Wavell 
of a valuable portion of his Libyan Army, but also involved warships and 
aircraft which could have given warning of the convoys passing from 
Italy to Africa and destroyed not a few. 

The second half of the book is devoted to a study of the nature of 
modern war and mechanised power. The infantry remains the principal 
atm and, as the evolution of mechanised war continues, will grow in 
decisive importance while changing radically in character. Old tradi- 
tions of the Army will break down and the infantry regiment of the 
future will become a fighting team of all arms. He likens it to the self- 
sufficiency and coherence of the United States Marine Corps. If the 
reader is inclined to argue that such an all-purposes arm is not infantry, 
he answers, “all right, coin a new name for it. Nomenclature never won 
a war nor has jealousy between the services ever advanced their interests 
as a whole.” 


We are shown how mechanisation has brought a new factor to 
VOL, CXIX. 4 
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warfare, unforeseen by many. The blessing of an army on wheels would 
appear to be the lessening of fatigue for the troops. But, far from it, 
since mechanisation has brought in its train the possibility of movement, 
and it is this continual movement which, as our soldiers well know, ig 
the chief strain on the fighting man and calls for the greatest physical 
and moral exertion. A chapter on Air-power is included with the object }} 
of proving that, since battle is a team problem and the machines of the} 
air and of the ground are complementary forces, undivided authority 
must be held by the commander on the ground. Armies on Wheels will 
provide us with much food for thought, and should prove valuable to 
all classes of the community, whether members of our fighting forces or 
civilians, since all are now united as a nation in arms. Maps and diagrams 
are included, though some of these are not up to the standard of the 
subject-matter. 
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A BOOK MISCELLANY 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL. By Donald Cowie. (Chapman and Hal 
16s.) Mr. Cowie tells here the tale of the war mainly in the Mediter 
ranean from the opening of General Wavell’s attack in Libya in December, 
1940, through the East African campaign and the campaigns in the 
Balkans, to Crete, Iraq, Syria, and Persia. No patriotic member of the 
British Commonwealth can read the history ef this period without 
anger at the folly in high places which the development of events only 
too often threw into sharp relief; and Mr. Cowie is not sparing in his 
criticism of those things which in his opinion merit it. But when every 
allowance is made, it is a moving and as a whole ansinspiring story which 
Mr. Cowie narrates, and narrates with much colour and many vivid | 
human touches that bring home what their part in all this fighting must 
have meant to many of the men who came from the ends of the earth 
participate in it. 


THe NintH Quarter. By Philip Graves. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) Mf 
Graves here continues with his usual skill and suavity his record of the 
war, which in this volume is carried through the last quarter of 1941, 
The period covered includes the first six weeks of last year’s campaign 
in Libya, a further three months of the fighting in Russia, and the 
beginnings of hostilities in the Far East. As usual, Mr. Graves packs 
much matter well and clearly into little space. One minor criticismis 
perhaps worth noting. Mr. Graves rightly complains that the British 
communiqués of last November and December referred to the “ Trigh 
Capuzzo”’ when they meant the “ Capuzzo Road.” He attributes this 
to pedantry—though in all likelihood it was due merely to ignorane | 
that “ Trigh,” which must have been used on some map, is simply the 
Arabic word for road or track. All the odder is it, therefore, to find 
Mr. Graves guilty of writing ten times the abbreviation “ q.v.”—for 
quod vide, ““ which see ”—when he means “ v.”—vide—or, better, “ see” 
in plain English—a solecism which grates even in these lax days. 


